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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Government measure for the Redistribution of 
Seats has been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, and although it has not escaped criticism from 
very opposite quarters, it is, we think, generally regarded as 
a sound, moderate, and perfectly honest measure. It does 
not go so far as many would desire ; it undoubtedly tends to 
diminish in an appreciable degree the influence of certain 
interests in the country which assume to themselves a 
peculiarly Conservative character, but, pursuing a middle 
course between the two extremes, it removes many of the 
grosser anomalies of our representative system ; it gives a 
substantial measure of justice both to the imperfectly 
represented counties, and the inadequately represented or 
altogether unrepresented towns; and it co-operates with 
the measure for the reduction of the franchise in giving to 
the different sections of the country that weight in the 
House of Commons which they really possess in the State. 
Whatever may be its defects and shortcomings, it is a step 
in advance—it is calculated to facilitate rather than to 
obstruct further progress, and as such it has been received 
with gratitude, if not with entire contentment, by all who 
have the cause of Reform sincerely at heart, and are at the 
same time sensible of the obstacles with which it has to 
contend. The Government plan is shortly this :—49 seats 
are obtained for redistribution by the double operation of 
withdrawing one member from every borough at present 
possessed of two, with a population of less than 8,000, and 
by grouping together as many of such boroughs as can be 
so treated consistently with geographical convenience. 
Groups having a population of less than 15,000 will have 
one member ; while those with a population above that 
number will return two. Sixteen groups having been 
formed, and their representation allotted on these principles, 
eight small boroughs, now returning two members, still re- 
main ina state of isolation, and will in future only send one 
Tepresentative to the House of Commons. Out of the 49 
seats placed at the disposal of the Government by the 
process we have described, 26 will be bestowed upon the 
counties by dividing South Lancashire into two parts—with 
three members to each division—and by giving a third 
member to each division of a county which, not already 
having three representatives, according to the census of 1861, 
possesses a population of 150,000, exclusive of the present 
or future borough constituencies. An additional member is 
then given to each of the five large towns; the Tower 
Hamlets igs split into two divisions, each returning two 


members; Chelsea and Kensington are erected into a 
Metropolita 


towns, which are not at present represented in Parliament, 





gain one member each ; and one seat is allotted to the 
University of London. Seven out of the 49 seats 
still remain undisposed of; and these are employed in 
meeting the just claims of Scotland to increased 
representation. Three counties north of the Tweed gain an 
additional member each, and three boroughs are equally 
fortunate ; while the seventh seat falls to the share of the 
Scotch Universities. Ireland retains its present number of 
members ; but Dublin, Cork County, and the Queen’s 
University each gain a member, as the result of grouping 
together a number of small boroughs in different parts of 
the country. There is certainly nothing in all this to excite 
alarm or apprehension in any quarter; and although the 
Conservative organs in the press would have us believe that 
this very limited scheme menaces the Constitution in its 
most vital part, such does not seem to be the opinion of the 
country, nor even of the more intelligent opponents of the 
Franchise Bill. We have no disposition to triumph over 
those among our contemporaries who prophesied all manner 
of evils, and warned us against all kinds of dangers, from 
the schemes which they were pleased to impute to the 
Government. But it is impossible not to be struck with 
their altered tone since the Redistribution Bill has been 
in their hands, and they have been able to convince them- 
selves that they were previously, as we always ventured to 
assert, the victims of mere idle terrors. It would, of course, 
be premature to speculate with any degree of positiveness 
upon the manner in which the House of Commons will treat 
the second half of the Government plan ; but at present 
there is reason to believe that it will have the support of a 
majority considerably larger than that by which the Fran- 
chise Bill was read a second time. Prudently yielding to 
the wishes of a considerable section of the Liberal party, 
Mr. Gladstone has consented to allow the two Bills to be 
advanced pari passu, or even, if desired, to be united in 
committee. But he has at the same time declared, in a 
manner which leaves no doubt of the determination of the 
Government, that he will not allow this concession to be 
used for the purposes of delay. Parliament may proceed with 
them rapidly or slowly, as it thinks best; but until it 
has either passed or rejected them, no prorogation will 
take place. Under these circumstances it is most probable 
that one, or at most two, more great trials of strength will 
take place. The Conservatives will no doubt try to defeat 
the Redistribution Bill ; and they will, we are assured, also 
endeavour to raise the borough and county qualification in 
committee. If they are defeated in these attempts, they 
will most likely succumb with tolerable resignation to fate, 


_and to the dislike with which all sensible men regard a 
n constituency, with two members; six large | 


prolongation of their parliamentary labours far into the 
month of August—to say nothing of that still more 
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disagreeable infliction, an autumn sitting. The combined 
earnestness and moderation of the Government will, we 
confidently anticipate, deter the Opposition from any attempt 
to talk the Bills out of the House. And, when we look to the 
present state of Europe, we cannot help thinking that the 
most prudent and long-headed amongst them must be sensible 


of the vast importance of a speedy settlement of this, our | sca 
| of no weight that can counterbalance it in the present state 


only serious domestic controversy. 


The Government Bill for the abolition of compulsory 
Church-rates affords us, we trust, some prospect of a speedy 
settlement to that long-vexed question. It seems to us 


from an impost which they consider vexatious, it will not 











—— a 


tendeney which he deplores is too powerful to be ‘arrested, 
And if any further reason were wanting to induce us to 
come to the same conclusion it.would be afforded by the 
extraordinary speech which the Emperor Napoleon hag 
delivered at Auxerre during the past week. After that 
address no one can doubt that his Majesty has stimulated, 
and is stimulating, others to the impending strife ; and 
when his influence is thrown into the scale of war, we know 


of Europe. 


We are now in possession of the latest diplomatic corres. 
pondence between France and the United States in regard 


‘ | to the Mexican empire. It confirms explicitly what we 
perfectly fair to both parties. While it relieves Dissenters | 


seriously diminish the resources of the Church. For any | 


diminution of revenue that she may sustain she will be 
more than compensated by the removal of scandal, and by 


the drying up of a constant source of irritation and heart- | 


burning. ‘The leading provisions of the Bill are these :— 
After its passing no suit or other proceeding can be insti- 
tuted for the recovery of Churcli-rates, payment of which 


will thenceforth become purely voluntary. On the other | 


hand, those who will not pay will not be allowed to vote in 


the vestry, either in regard to the adoption of the voluntary | 


rate, or upon any parish question relating to ecclesiastical 
affairs. Farther, no Dissenter—by which is meant under 
this Bill any person who has declined for a certain time to 
contribute to-a voluntary rate—will be entitled to demand, 
as of right, accommodation in the parish church. The latter 
part of the measure is not altogether so clear as could be 
wished, and, as it stands, it seems to us, we confess, open to 
some practical objections. Theseare not, however, of such a 
character.as to be fatal to the Bill, if there is on both sides 
a hearty disposition to compromise the matter on the basis 
which it offers. The Dissenters have through their repre- 
sentatives, both within and -without the House, expressed 
their willingness to take this course, and we shall be much 
disappointed if Churchmen show themselves less conciliatory, 
and, we may add, less truly alive to the interests they have 
at heart. 


It would be absurd to talk any longer about hopes of 
peace. There are none. The only point that now remains 
fairly in question is, as to where and by whom war will be 
commenced. Although it is impossible to doubt that two 
out of the three Powers that are at variance are eager to 
commence operations, each still continues to assert that its 
warlike preparations are merely of a defensive character. 


in the Llouse of Lords, where the armies of three great 


only knew before in a general way. After many attempts. 
to evade the disagveeable necessity, Louis Napoleon has had 
to give way before the firm attitude assumed by the Northern 
republic. It would be doing him an injustice to suppose 
that, in the language of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he “ receives 
with confidence the assurance that the United States will 
not prove unfaithful to their promise of non-iatervention, 
and finds therein a sufficient guarantee no longer to delay 
the withdrawal of the French troops.” Of course he knows 
perfectly well what these assurances amount to; and if he 
conceals it from himself, no one else can be insensible to the 
fact that, in agreeing that his troops should evacuate Mexico 
in three divisions—the first in November next, the second 
in March, 1867, and the last in November, 1867—he seals 
the fate of the unfortunate Maximillian, and undoes all that 
he has done so laboriously, and at the cost of somuch French 
blood and treasure, during the last three or four years. No 
doubt he has good reason for acting in this way. <A war 
with the United States would have been inconvenient and 
unpopular at any time but it would have been especially 
embarrassing now that he wants his troops for purposes 
nearer home. Still, it cannot be concealed that in this 


_ matter he has received a severe check, and one which will 


materially diminish his prestige, if it be not put out of sight 
by brilliant and striking success in some other quarter. 
That, however, we take it, he relies confidently upon doing. 
Although the Cabinet of Washington has shown abundant 
firmness in its dealings with that of the Tuileries, it has 
also displayed a certain tenderness for the feelings of the 
Emperor. It has gone much more curtly and sharply to 


| work with Austria, the American Minister at Vienna having 


been instructed to demand his passport if any more Austrian 
volunteers are allowed to embark for Mexico. Under exist- 


| ing circumstances, Francis Joseph has no alternative but to 


Powers are marched to the frontiers of their respective | 
| the United States, so far as the domestic politics of the 


States, and are brought into immediate contiguity to each 
other, a collision is almost certain to occur, either by acci- 
dent or design. ‘The chances are, at any rate, all against 
the presumption of ‘peace under such circumstances, 
although it may be difficult to foresee exactly how war 
will begin. It would be useless to follow the various turn- 


no real value or substance, and are not likely to affect the 
result seriously. They are the mere forms and decisions 
with which strong Powers cover their designs, or with 
which weak ones feebly attempt to avert the catastrophe 
which they fear. But they can count for nothing at a time 
when our Foreign Secretary, speaking in his place in the 
House of Lords, is obliged to say, “If we had the least 
hope that our good offices would have been of any use, they 
would have heen freely offered and conscientiously em- 
ployed. ‘That, we have taken good care that the Powers in 
question should learn, But, my Lords, we have stood 
alone, and alone we could do nothing against the determi- 
nation that war was the most effective means—the only 
effective means—of giving effect to an ambitious policy.” 
That is an official declaration, not only that there is a 
determination to go to war on the part of certain States, but 
that there is.an indifference, to say the least, to the preserva- 
tion of peace on the part of others, which prevents any 
effectual measures for that purpose. When a minister of 
Lord Clarendon’s caution and reserve expresses himself in 
this hopeless sort of way, it is tolerably clear that the evil 





comply with this demand ; and the United States will no 
doubt attain the questionable advantage and glory of over- 
throwing the only Government which, for the last thirty 


As, however, Lord Clarendon remarked.the other evening | Ye"; has offered the Mexicans a chance of order and 


tranquillity. 
There is nothing very important in the recent news from 


country are concerned. The President and the Congress 
are watching each other with no friendly eyes, but neither 
party has yet taken any new steps of a hostile character, or 
made any advances towards an accommodation. Mr. Johnson 


’ =e | has, to a certain extent, indicated his determination to pursue 
ings and windings of diplomacy during the last few days, or | 
to dwell on the mota#ons made by one or other of the Ger- | 
man Powers in the Federal Diet. For these things have | 


a course of conciliation towards the South by allowing Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis access to her husband, and by ordering the 
confiscation of property in Florida to be discontinued. It is 
said that meetings are being held throughout the country in 
support of his policy, but it would be unwise to lay too much 
stress upon them in anticipation of the more authoritative 
verdict which the people will deliver at the autumn elections. 
It is more interesting to Englishmen to kuow that the 
Fenian project of invading New Brunswick has been defi- 
nitively abandoned. The force, such as it was, collected at 
Eastport, has broken up ; and, as might have. been antici- 
pated, the incident has not tended to heal the differences 
between the two rival sections of the Hibernian patriots. 
The Roberts party profess to believe that the disaster 1s 
due to the imbecility of O'Mahoney, and we have no doubt 
the adherents of the latter are at least as firmly convineed 
that it is owing to the intrigues of Roberts. We do not 
pretend to offer any opinion on a controversy 80 perplexed 
and so obscure. But we can, with all sincerity, acknow- 
ledge the vigour and good faith with which the United 
States Government have at last acted, and by which they 
have no doubt prevented a miserable filibustering expe¢™ 
tion of a predatory character against one or other of the 
British North American provinces, 
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L’EMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon has raised the mask which he 
has worn for the last fourteen years. For the whole of that 
period he has been sedulously employed in persuading Europe 
that it is really possible for the leopard to part with his spots, 
and the Ethiopian to change his skin—or, in other words, 
for a Bonaparte to have a genuine desire for peace, and a 
sincere respect for the rights of others. It now turns out that 
all his professions, beginning with his famous declaration at 
Bordeaux, “l’empire c’est la paix,” have been merely intended 
to lull us into a fatally false sense of security; that his appa- 
rent devotion to works of peace has only been in the interest 
of future war; and that while he has been assuring us that 
Waterloo was forgotten, and the first Empire a thing of the 
past, he has really been intent on avenging the one, and 
reverting to the ambitious schemes of the other. It is true 
that we ought not to have been so far deceived, as some at 
least amongst us have been. For although he has always had 
honied words on his lips, his acts have never entirely cor- 
responded with them. That he was mainly the cause of both 
the Crimean and Italian wars, is perhaps the least of the 
many indications that he has given of designs antagonistic to 
the tranquillity of Europe. He has been steadily employed since 
he ascended the throne iu disintegrating the European system 
such as he found it; in sowing distrust and creating alienation 
between Powers previously on friendly terms; in exciting vague 
hopes and ambitious schemes in every quartet of the continent ; 
and in diffusing a general feeling of uneasiness and of discontent 
with the existing state of things. He has been elaborately pre- 
paring an opportunity and a crisis in which he might figure as the 
arbiter between contending Powers, and use their dissensions 
for the aggrandisement of France. The plot against inter- 
national tranquillity has been carried on with the same skill, 
patience, and duplicity which marked the successful conspiracy 
against the domestic liberties of France. Year by year old 
allies became open enemies or false friends. Suspicion was 
diffused through the whole atmosphere of European politics, 
and anything like European concert or co-operation became 
visibly more difficult every year. The moment so long prepared 
for has now arrived. Count von Bismarck has broken down 
the last barrier which could stand in the way of the ruler of 
France; Germany, no longer united, but given over to intestine 
divisions, offers an easy prey; while Italy is at hand as a 
serviceable ally in the first instance, and an equally available 
subject of spoliation in the end. Master at last of the 
situation, the Emperor of France has now spoken frankly, 
and has revealed the projects so long concealed. To the 
wine-growers of Auxerre he has opened his heart, and has 
laid bare the hidden mystery of his policy. The secret isa 
simple one—detestation of the Treaties of 1815. Of course, 
so powerful a monarch does not detest without trying to amend; 
does not fret against an obstacle without seeking to remove it. 
This oracular utterance, which, in Emile de Giradin’s words, 
has sounded through Europe like acannon shot, is no mere 
abstract opinion—no mere historical criticism upon arrange- 
ments concluded half a century ago. “ It cannot possibly be con- 
strued ’—we use the language of La France—“ as the impotent 
lament of a sovereign resigned to suffer; it must mean that he 
is determined to put an end” to the treaties which he denounces, 
It is, says the semi-official Constitutionnel, “a last appeal to 
the wisdom of the signers of the treaty of 1815, on behalf of 
the peace and security of Europe.” As to what is meant by 
the last phrase, we are left in no doubt, for the first sentence of 
the article from which we have quoted tells us what we might 
have guessed for ourselves, that “ the object of France is neither 
to serve the ambition of Prussia nor Italy, but to assure her 
own dignity and security.” It was with the view of promoting 
French interests that Prussia and Austria were allowed to 
plunder Denmark when a word from the Tuileries, spoken in 
hearty concert with the English Government, would have stayed 
the hands of the aggressors. It is with the same purpose that 


_ Prussia is now encouraged to threaten Austria, and that Italy 


is permitted to rush to arms. To redress the insupportable 
grievances of France, Louis Napoleon turns a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of her Majesty’s Government; refuses to assist in 





any effort at pacification; and deliberately lights a flame which | 


may ravage half of Europe. Those who did not know the true 
facts might suppose that these alleged grievances had some 
existence; but those who do, are perfectly aware that they are 
& mere pretence for conquest. The treaties of 1815 did not 
deprive France of a single particle of territory inhabited by 
“renchmen ; did not rob her of a province which she possessed 
before the great revolutionary war. There is no question of 
nationality at issue here; what is aimed at is conquest, and 


-. 


conquest only. The first Napoleon extended the boundaries of 
France, and Napoleon III. is determined to regain a portion, 
at least, of the territory which having been wrongfully acquired 
was properly taken from her in 1815. On the north-east and 
east the frontier line is restricted within that which his 
Imperial Majesty considers the natural limits of his dominions, 
and he is determined to trace it anew in the way which suits his 
ideas of the fitness of things. His declaration of Auxerre must 
mean this, if it means anything, for in no other manner than 
that which we have described do the treaties of 1815 press 
upon France. They only restrain her from the appropriation 
of that which belongs to her neighbours; and it must there- 
fore be against that restraint that the Emperor’s soul revolts. 
The language to which we have just listened is not indeed new. 
It was common enough in former times. But we had fondly 
and foolishly believed that the time was past for a war of 
mere naked, undisguised annexation. We thought that in the 
nineteenth century some decent pretext might be invented for 
the disturbance of the peace of Europe. Even Count Bismarck 
cloaked his ulterior plans under the guise of a tender solicituce 
for the sufferings of unhappy Germans, tyrannised over by the 
brutal Dane. But Louis Napoleon says, with frank disregard 
of right or wrong, “I have not got the provinces I want; and 
I mean to take them.” What further schemes he may have in 
view, beyond the rectification of the French frontiers, it is im- 
possible to say. Perhaps the reconstitution of the Confederation 
of the Rhine may enter into his plans; possibly he may be bent 
upon some such rearrangement of Europe as is set forth in the 
maps which have so mysteriously appeared in Paris from time 
to time. No one can tell. It is sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to know that he is prepared to take the first. step in 
a career of general disturbance, of which no one can see the 
termination. That is the only meaning which can be placed 
upon the Auxerre speech. For, coming at the present time, 
it can leave no doubt on the mind of any one that the Emperor 
is acting in concert with Count von Bismarck; that he is 
privy.and consenting to all that has been done or is doing by 
Prussia; and that plans have been concerted between them a: 
to matters far more important than the fate of the Duchies, or 
even of Venetia. It is no exaggeration to say that the fate of 
a great part of the Continent depends, at the present moment, 
on the success or failure of a deep laid-conspiracy, of whose 
objects we know little more than that they are the aggrandise- 
ment of the two most selfish and most grasping of the European 
powers. 

The Emperor was not content with declaring war against the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe. He took the same oppor- 
tunity of avowing his contempt for all classes in France except 
the lowest. His legislative chamber, so carefully selected, and 
so well schooled and disciplined, has ‘lately shown signs of 
insubordination. They have had the ingratitude to wish for 
peace when their master desired war. They have had the 
indecorum to applaud M. Thiers when he showed that the 
Emperor could preserve peace, and besought him to do it. 
They have had the good sense to show a preference for the 
prosperity of France and her progress in the peaceful arts, 
rather than for the realization of dreams of conquest and a 
revival of the glories of the First Empire. They have mani- 
fested their independence very mildly and timidly. But they 
have manifested it, and his majesty will not tolerate anything 
of the kind. They must be very obtuse if they cannot take 
the hint containel in that very pregnant sentence,—* Among 
you I breathe freely ; for it is among the working population 
of town and country that I find the real genius of France.” 
Setting aside the higher and educated classes and the bour- 
geoisie as men who have none of “the genius of France,” 
the Emperor throws himself upon the masses. To 
their ignorance and passions he appeals from the better 
information and the soberer reason of the rest of the 
community. In them he not obscurely intimates that he 
possesses a reserve of power, against which the paltry resist- 
ance, or the feebler remonstrances, of the Legislature are futile. 
And by their aid he avows his intention of carrying out a 
policy which every other class in France regards with alarm 
and apprehension. We cannot wonder that this speech has 
created the profoundest sensation, both in the capital and in 
every commercial and manufacturing city in France. For it 
amounts to nothing less than a declaration on the part of the 
Emperor that he intends to use the democracy for the purpose 


‘of overriding the intelligence of the country, and that nothing 


is further from his thoughts than to submit to any such control 
over his absolute will. According to the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, the applause with which the Corps Législatif greeted 
M. Thiers was, in no slight degree, the cause of his emphatic 
expressions at Auxerre. The more independence the Assembly 
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showed, the more important it was thought that they should be 
promptly taught their place. The further they had given way to 
the delusion that they were a power in France, the more neces- 
sary that such incipient revolt should be crushed in the din and 
turmoil of a general war. We can easily believe this; for we 
have always felt sure that if the Emperor would not consent to 
some diminution of his power, he would have to divert the 
attention of his people from domestic affairs by the one device 
which would alone answer that end. But it is natural enough 
that the proof that such is the case should have given a 
shock to the public, both in France and in other countries. 
It explodes a favourite delusion of the day. Men have 
condemned the vices of the Imperial system, they have 
overlooked the manner in which the Emperor gained his 
power, and have pardoned the questionable uses which he has 
often made of it, because he attended to the material interests 
of France, and raised her national prosperity in a very high 
degree. It was supposed that he would never allow either to 
be compromised by war; and that in the great growth of 
French commerce and manufactures we had a solid security for 
peace. That is not, however, the way in which Louis Napo- 
leon has understood things. It is true that he would have his 
subjects think of their cottons, their silks, their ships, and their 
share gambling, rather than of liberty; but, on the other hand, 
he would have them sacrifice these precious things without a 
murmur at the call of ambition or glory. He would use material 
interests as a moral and intellectual narcotic; he is disgusted 
when he finds that they tend to allay the passions which he 
courts for purposes of his own. Then he turns to those who 
who have little to lose, and uses them as a lever to break down 
the resistance of the very classes who have been worshipping 
him as “ the saviour of society.” The lesson will, we fear, be a 
costly one; but, for the ultimate welfare of society, we ought not 
to regret that it should be given. Few things have been more 
demoralising—nothing in our times has so much lowered the 
tone of thought on political questions—as the temporary 
success of the second French empire, and the apparent pros- 
perity and contentment of the nation underits rule. It is well 
that the world should see at last what it really is, and should 
recognise the fact that it is not only inconsistent with the 
tranquillity of Europe, but with the liberty, and therefore with 
the permanent and untroubled prosperity of France. 








M. THIERS AND NAPOLEON III. 


Ir may be ill arguing, as was said of old, with the master 
of many legions, whose invincibility in arms compensates for 
his inferiority in dialectics; but at least, as far as the plain 
argument has gone, M. Thiers undoubtedly deserves the credit 
of having put the most powerful Sovereign in Europe in an 
extremely awkward position. At the beginning of this month 
the Emperor of the French may be supposed to have enjoyed 
that happy state of mind which a betting-man revels in who 
has made up a good book for the Derby, and who is sure of 
winning something whatever turn the race may take. His 
Imperial Majesty had set the game afoot; he had, with much 
difficulty, got all the horses he wanted entered for the start, 
and almost brought to the post. He had backed Prussia 
heavily ; he had laid a good deal of money on Italy; but he 
had also so hedged that, even in the improbable event of 
Austria’s success, he would not only have saved himself, but 
even made a good thing of it. To drop the phraseology of the 
turf, his calculation would seem to be this :—Austria would be 
defeated, possibly both by Prussia and Italy, but would make a 
good stand, and leave the victors considerably the worse for the 
encounter. Prussia would aggrandize herself in Northern 
Germany, annexing as many of the smaller States as she 
thought proper, and reducing the other States, both in the 
North and South, to a condition of dependence. But, for 
the security of France against this increase of power, 
a rectification of frontier would be indispensable. France 
would take possession of the Rhenish provinces, either with 
the consent of Prussia—which she would not be able to refuse 
—or without her consent, by right of the stronger hand. Italy, 
with victorious arms, but also with an exhausted treasury, would 
have to give up something too—would certainly give up Sar- 
dinia, and probably also the Genoese Riviera. After these 
important additions to the territory of the French Empire, as 
a mere matter of geographical symmetry, to say nothing of 
historical precedents, or national and linguistic affinities, it 
might be requisite to round off the map of France by the 
absorption of Belgium. He would take care that Austria did 
not'win on the Venetian side—at least, he would do his best 
to prevent it. But it would not, perhaps, materially disturb 











his plans if she got the upper hand in Germany. Give her 
Silesia, and she would not have much strength or inclination to 
interfere with his projects on the Rhine. And if, in the worst 
supposition, she even beat the Italians in Italy, the oppor- 
tunity for developing the Napoleonic idea of a tripartite Italy 
would then arise, in which case either Prince Lucien Murat, 
or, more probably, Prince Napoleon, would become King of the 
Two Sicilies. 

We can conceive the satisfaction with which the Imperial 
mind was filled, ruffled by some slight anxiety as the discussion, 
on the contingent to be voted for the land and sea forces, in 
the Corps Législatif, loomed in the near future, upon which 
occasion it was understood that M. Thiers would make some 
remark connected with the general question of the chances of 
war. But the trusty Rouher was taught his lesson, and was 
made to repeat it exactly, and it was hoped that the dust to 
be thrown in the eyes of the representatives of the French 
people would effectually close them until, at least, it was time 
to reveal the plans of the ruling mind in their perfect and 
matured proportions. M. Rouher’s part of the performance 
went off very well, and afforded general satisfaction. But then 
M. Thiers arose, and, modestly declaring that, though he 
thought it would be of some use to the Chamber to listen to 
what he had to say, yet that he would not persevere if they 
had any objection to hear him—he was encouraged by general 
acclamations to go on. He said he would give them a simple 
narrative of facts, and he kept his word. He spoke of Denmark 
as a faithful ally. of France before 1815, whose fidelity had 
brought upon her the destruction of her fleet by Nelson, and 
the loss of Norway, in place of which the Allies had given her 
the Duchy of Lauenburg—not a very valuable acquisition, 
judging by the price at which Austria has disposed of her 
interest in it to Prussia. He gave a rapid, but not incom- 
plete, sketch of the progress of events previous to, during, and 
after the recent war in the Duchies of Slesvig and Holstein ; 
marking particularly the iniquitous and fraudulent proceedings 
by which the aggressive designs of Prussia were carried, and 
the absolute shameless and even farcical mockery of every 
principle of honesty with which she acted in the whole matter. 
This part of his speech was most effective. The language and 
illustrations were simple, familiar—even homely; but with 
such admirable skill were the facts marshalled and arranged 
that his audience was worked up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment; passing at once from execration to derision, in some 
such mood as one might feel who saw a swindler, after attempt- 
ing some specially nefarious trick, detected and seized by the 
police. At this point the orator saw his opportunity, and 
made his great hit, by exclaiming, “ And this is the conduct in 
which they want to make you accomplices! ” 

He then proceeded to examine the question of the coming 
war from the point of view in which the interests of France 
are affected. Prussia aggrandized, with the rest of Germany 
subject or submissive, and allied with Italy, would reduce 
France to a lower position. It had cost France many sacri- 
fices, much waste of money and of blood, from the battle of 
Pavia to the battle of Almanza, to detach Spain from the 
Germanic Empire, and it would be the height of madness for 
them to aid in establishing a combination equally dangerous. 
A word from France would make Prussia pause; but that 
word had not been spoken. They had been told by M. Rouher 
that Italy should bear the responsibility of her own act; but it 
was remarkable that, though France had blamed every step 
taken by Italy since the treaty of Villafranca, yet she had 
afterwards sanctioned the results of those proceedings. Italy 
was dear to some members of the Chamber; but there was a 
country dearer to him, much dearer—France! He concluded 
by declaring that he had spoken for the good of his country 
and for the honour of his government. 

No speech of any man, not invested with official authority, 
in modern times, has produced anything like the effect of this 
speech of M. Thiers. He could not turn back the headlong 
and resistless course of events; but at least he has made 
those who have given an impulse to these events pause for 
awhile. Every one knows what rapid strides in wealth 
and prosperity France has made during a few years, 
and a people enriched by peaceful commerce and industry 
naturally hesitates to throw away its gains in enterprises 
whose risks are evident, whose cost must be incalculable, 
and whose success is after all uncertain. No one in France 
who has anything to lose (and the number of such persons now 
forms a very large proportion of the population) regards Count 
Bismarck with any feeling weaker than detestation, or 18 
disposed to help the schemes of Prussia in any measure. If it 
could even be demonstrated to such persons that all the 
Emperor’s projects would ultimately be crowned: with success, 
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such a prospect would scarcely reconcile them to the enormous 
expenditure by which alone success can be attained—an 
expenditure, too, to which they would be the chief contri- 
butors, with a very attenuated chance of ultimate repayment. 
Tt was not mere eloquence, then, that won for M. Thiers such 
an enthusiastic reception from his andience ; but it was because 
his arguments went home to the business and the bosom of 
almost every man who heard him; and they were appreciated 
in the same way by all men of the same class throughout the 
country to whom the press conveyed his words. 

The Emperor’s anger is easily conceived, but what is not so 
easily accounted for is the very irrational manner in which he 
has exhibited it. He might with far more judgment have 
kept his mind to himself, and met M. Thiers’ reasoning by 
the sort of arguments which a master of many legions has 
always ready to hand. But it was inconceivably silly to pro- 
claim to Europe that he had not yet done with revising the 
treaties of 1815, and to tell the education and property of 
France that their atmosphere suffocated him, and that it was 
only amongst the ignorant and the needy that he breathed 
freely. It is true he told the world nothing which it did not 
shrewdly suspect before ; but he would have done better to deal, 
as his wont is, with the gold of silence, than with the silver, 
or rather in this case with the brass or lead, of speech. What 
was the use of reducing poor M. Rouher to the condition of a 
parrot P—very degrading to a man of great rhetorical powers, 
if his studied utterances, destined to calm the public excite- 
ment, were deliberately falsified by language which could have 





no other effect than that of exciting unmeasured alarm? If | 


it be true that the Auxerre speech was never spoken there at 
all, but was deliberately substituted for a few unmeaning 
phrases, in order to make the decided impression which fol- 
lowed its appearance in the public journals, this would only 
afford another instance of the tortuosity which characterises 
the Imp rial policy, but would rather aggravate than diminish 
the conlemnation which such a manifesto deserves. It is 
true, ind :ed, that the world is governed with very little wis- 


dom, if the man reported craftiest amongst the sovereigns and | 


the stitesmen of Europe can causelessly do a thing, in compa- 
rison with the flagrant folly of which the expeditions of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne were wise and well-considered under- 
takings. If it was thus only he could meet a few true and 
honest words, spoken by a man who can act as well as write 


history, is not free speech a greater power than the sword, 
after all? 








THE FENIAN LEMON-SQUEEZERS. 


“T reex like a guilty thing when I rise te make a speech, 
but it is necessary I should appeal to you for the means to 
achieve that success for which we strive and pray, one and all 
of us.” Such is the recent confession of Mr. Roberts. He is 
“going to fight England 3,000 miles from her base,” on the prin- 
ciple, we suppose, upon which Bob Acres preferred a long shot to 


fifteen paces, and he wants dollars for the purpose. The threat | 


he does not care to conceal is that, if the money be not forth- 
coming, all the capital already subscribed will go for nought. 
“We will leave you,” he says, “as a legacy of your (!) shame, 
the thousands of muskets and cannon which we have pur- 


chased with your money, and shall leave the record of our | 


expenditure, which will be an honest one.” The record of the 
expenditure (which Mr. Roberts, as if anticipating an obvious 
peculiarity about it, asserts will be honest) promises to be a 


document of rare integrity indeed. But the Fenian leader | 


trusts to the force of blasphemy and buncombe to postpone 
the day of settlement. The lemon shows some tokens of 
exhaustion, but, it would seem, will bear yet another squeeze. 
Mr. Roberts curses, prays, expostulates, and lies pretty openly, 
in the pure interests of the cause. No dollar has strayed into 
his pocket, or ever will, while he has strength to earn an honest 
shilling. Perhaps he got a sudden attack of weakness, and 
that the alternative which he proposes in such an event has 
been reluctantly accepted by him. That honest shilling is a 
much-abused coin. It has formed the sole oratorical fund of 
gentlemen of a similar persuasion to Mr. Roberts, and when 
those unimpeachable characters allude to it, we are inclined to 
think they do so upon the ground that people in general are 
incredulous as to their possessing any medium of circulation 
with the stamp of integrity on it, and that they have a right 
to call out eipexa when they have discovered it. Mr. Roberts 
means mischief this time. He has been a serious loser by the 
organization. There is a painful anxiety on his part to im- 
press us with the fact of his patriotism and rigid virtue. Alas, 
he says, the dollars no longer arrive in troops, only in driblets. 


He expected before now that the Irish people would have 


| 


| 


stood in “serried ranks” with generals assisting. There 
are no ranks, serried or unserried, and the generals are 
locked up by the police, and at present are in the 
position of the Starling in Sterne, a situation slightly unfavour- 
able to military operations. Therefore was Mr. Roberts sick 
at heart, and dismally announced that the coffers were lan- 
guishing. An American, whom Mr. Roberts distinguishes by 
the important epithet which he bestowed on the shilling, ana 
which he gave in this instance, we surmise, in order to 
discriminate between this “honest” American and the rest of 
his (Mr. Roberts) acquaintances, assured Mr. R. “ that he 
would be found d d neutral.” It is assumed that the 
excessive neutrality here guaranteed ought to be a source of 
comfort to the Fenians. The calm and placid demeanour 
implied by the phrase is scarcely reconcilable with the seizure: 
of a Fenian schooner by the Federal authorities. When Mr. 
Roberts had sat down “amid great enthusiasm, in which the 
entire crowd men and women rose to their feet, and cheered 
with vehemence,” Senator A. L. Morrison, of Missouri, got on 
his legs. The Senator appears to possess the style of eloquence 
in vogue at the Brick-lane branch of the Grand Ebenezer 
Temperance Association. There was a rabid teetotalism in his: 
performance, a gunpowder-tea sort of strength, which must 
have been greatly admired. “ Away with speech-making, he 
had enough of it.” (Did the audience share just then in his 
opinion?) He had nursed his vengeance, Mr. A. L. Morrison 
said, “ until it was great, sir.” “ Let us meet England anywhere, 
no matter anywhere; where her subjects suffer, anywhere a red 
coat can be reached.” A dreadful warrior the Senator must 
be; Shaw the Life-guardsman would not have been fit to 
sharpen the blade of his bowie-knife. Ireland, he informed his 
listeners, was a vast prison; and then of course he alluded to 
the blessings of the Republic, and, as the Yankees say, began 
to “ spreadeagle con-siderable.” We do not learn how much 
went into the hat after those wonderful speeches. The suk 
scribers have the satisfaction of knowing that no matter wha 
ensues, “a record of the expenditure, which will be an honest. 
one,” is kept. Meanwhile Bernard Doran Killian is not idle. 
He, too, will have a squeeze at the Fenian lemon as long as 
there is a drop of juice in it. He is reported to be “ organizing 
a fishing company for the purpose, without breach of neutrality 
laws, of bringing about a collision between America and Eng- 
land on fishing grounds, hoping thereby to cause a rupture 
between the two Governments.” The amiable device is worthy 
of Mr. Killian, and this notion of turning the squabbles of 
cod-fishers into a means of obtaining the independence of 
Ireland, smacks quite poetical, and ought to bring in the 
dollars smartly. We may presume Mr. Killian intends to 
| victual the Fenian army on the product of his intermediate 
| plan. Fenians brimful of codfish and enthusiasm would sweep 
| everything before them; they would become then properly 
| entitled to a name given them by the facetious Mr. Punch, and 





| might realize a design of one of the artists on that lively 
periodical in which a Fenian was depicted as taking the water, 
_ and generally resembling what one might augur as the result 
| of a matrimonial alliance between a mermaid and a Tipperary 
man. At present the Fenians employ themselves in getting 
_ drunk and being fined fifty cents, which is not respectable. In 
| Ireland they waylay a single police-constable and shoot him, 
running off with great resolution. The snake thought to be 
| dead has wriggled lately. The reptile wants a more unsparing 
heel. We are afraid that in Dublin there still lingers a taint 
| of the poison, and the arrest of five prisoners this week goes to 
| confirm our suspicions. ‘Two of those had in their possession 
| 200 rounds of ball cartridge, large quantities of revolver per- 
| cussion caps, cartridge paper and sticks, powder, Fenian oaths, 
drill books, Orsini shells, lead in bars for casting bullets, and 
numerous copies of the Irish Peoplenewspaper. This treason- 
| able Salmagundi made an unpleasant dish, and we trust the 
owners will meet their deserts for keeping these implements of 
stupid ruffianism on stock. As for the copies of the Irish 
| People newspaper, we wonder how the vulgar unintelligibility 
| of that journal was not a sufficient antidote in itself. But the 
| patrons deserve punishment. We have often considered the 
| following lines of Dryden as specially appropriate to the 
editors :— 
** A double noose around thy neck doth pull— 

For writing treason and for writing dall ; 

To die for treason is a common evil, 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the ——” 
The game in America cannot, in the nature of things, last 
much longer. The knaves have already fallen out, but tho 
remainder of the proverb is not likely to be verified. A duck- 
pond for Roberts and a treadmill for O’Mahony may be in 
prospect, while the career of Mr. Killian may conclude with 
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that disagreeable variety of equitation known in his adopted 
country as riding the rail. The fellows certainly deserve 
punishment, and we only hope their dupes will turn on them 
without giving their centreships even a chance of escape. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ARITHMETIC. 


Some time ago, when the revenue accounts for the year were 
made up, we ventured to state with approximate accuracy the 
elements of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. Ontwoimportant points 
we differed from most of our contemporaries. First, as to the 
expenditure, we showed that there would be an increase on the 
estimates of last year instead of a falling off, although most of 
our contemporaries expected a slight reduction, which they 
guessed at about £400,000. Our next calculation was, that to 
have a surplus for the coming year, Mr. Gladstone would find 
it necessary to allow for the progressive improvement of the 
revenue beyond the results of last year, contrary to the so- 
called “safe” practice alleged to be his by some injudicious 
admirers. The Budget proves the correctness of our statements 
on both points. 

The estimates of expenditure are increased almost exactly 
to the figures we named. We stated that the charges for 
revenue collection and the Post Office Packet Service would be 
increased by £326,000. Mr. Gladstone’s estimate for the two 
is £5,824,000, the estimate last year having been £5,499,000— 
so that there is an actual increase of £325,000, almost the 
exact figure we named. We stated, again, that the Civil 
Service estimates would be increased by about £200,000. Mr. 
Gladstone differs slightly, making the increase £236,000, but 
the difference is in our favour, tending to raise the total of the 
expenditure. We also pointed out that the apparent reduction 
of £250,000 in the army expenditure was not real, the effect 
being “ counterbalanced by the estimated diminution of repay- 
ments.” Mr. Gladstone states:—‘ The army estimates for 
the year show a decrease of £253,000; but the Indian and 
other repayments also show a decrease of £246,000.” Our 
single erroneous assumption was in taking the charges for the 
debt at the same figure as last year, whereas there is a 
reduction of £210,000, but we could not then know that the 


» capital sum of the debt had been reduced in the course of last 


year by about £5,000,000, making, of course, a corresponding 
reduction in the annual charge. But, allowing for this error, 
the result is that Mr. Gladstone, instead of having, as we 
stated, about half a million additional expenditure to provide 
for, as compared with last year, has only about £300,000 
additional. The figure he gives himself is about £80,000, but 
that is assuming the nominal expenditure of the army, and 
not allowing for the diminished repayments, which must be 
taken into consideration on one side or other of the account. 
We may claim some little credit for hitting the mark so 
exactly, when some, who were writing as if from official in- 
formation, erred so far as to reduce the expenditure by nearly 
half a million. 

As to the next point, we are not aware that Mr. Gladstone 
himself has ever put forth the theory that we must take the 
actual result of the past year as the estimate for next year, 
allowing of course for any additional reductions. We thought, 
however, he erred too much on the “ safe” side, and often 
came out at the end of the year with a large surplus, because 
he had taken his estimates too low. This year, we asserted, 
the figures were such that he must, to have a surplus, take 
note of the recuperative process, and make his estimates higher 
than the results of last year. This is exactly what Mr. 
Gladstone has done. Our statement was that the recovery of 
last year—£1,421,000—fairly balanced the £1,417,000 of 
additional reductions to be laid on the current year; but that 
the estimate that would remain—£66,392,000—would be insuf- 
ficient for the expenditure, when we considered especially that 
Mr. Gladstone was already pledged to reduce it still farther by 
abolishing the timber duties, and operating on the duties on 
wine. But Mr. Gladstone takes care to have a margin. The 
result in the customs last year was £21,276,000, and allowing 
for the additional reduction in tea to take place this year 
(£207,000), the estimate this year, on the safe plan of only 
assuming the result of last year, would have been £21,070,000. 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, however, is £21,400,000, an increase 
of £330,000, as to the why and wherefore of which we have no 
information. In the same way the stamps are increased 
£150,000, taxes £50,000, income-tax £260,000, Post-office 
£200,000, and Crown lands £5,000,.so that altogether Mr. 
Gladstone allows for a process of improvement to the extent of 
£995,000. We stated that the miscellaneous receipts con- 
tained unknown elements which we could not foresee; but these 





prove to be in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. Omitting the army 
repayments which we have noted on the other side of the 
account, there is an increase of a quarter of a million. The 
China indemnity is reduced by that sum, but half a million of 
New Zealand debentures (which the Government, it now appears, 
will guarantee) come in to turn the scale. These two items, the 
quarter of a million extra receipts, and the estimated improve- 
ment of nearly a million in the revenue, go far to account for 
the surplus of rather more than a million and a quarter— 
£1,350,000—with which Mr. Gladstone starts as the basis of 
his projects for the current year. His net surplus, after pro- 
viding for these projects, viz., £562,000 for the duties reduced 
or abolished on timber, wine, pepper, stage carriages and post 
horses, and £502,000 for the conversion of the debt, is £286,000, 
which we take leave to say, repeating the moral of our former 
article, would be rather a small surplus for any budgets but 
those of Mr. Gladstone. 

Everybody, however, has a firm belief that, with Mr. 
Gladstone as financier, it will all come right. We all under- 
stand that he has estimated on the safe side, and, if the year is 
an average one, he will be sure to report on next occasion a con- 
siderable excess over the paltry surplus of £286,000. We are 
at no loss to know how much more he may very reasonably 
expect. Excluding the miscellaneous receipts, he tells us the 
actual growth of the revenue last year was one million and 
three-quarters, which corresponds with the average rate of 
growth of the six years preceding. Why then does he only 
allow for a growth of £995,000, or thereabouts, in the current 
year? What harm would there have been in telling us that 
we might safely look for nearly double that amount of improve- 
ment; but prudence against accidents would require us to have 
at least a considerable net surplus, and not a mere quarter of a 
million? There need be no mystery about the matter. The 
calculation could easily be made as follows :— 

Last year’s revenue, less the miscellaneous receipts, 

Wknacan sendin ssctnadedornbens *sassetaeetprehonebenss eopabtnsl £65,034,000 

The probable improvement next year is 1,775,000 





The miscellaneous receipts will be .............0.0.+ 48: 3,100,000 
GOSS TORRID i os 5. ois .cedes cocdersivenscsi.c 69,909,000 

Less reductions provided for in last year’s Budget, 
to take effect this year ..........cccceccncnccsencssosecs 1,417,000 


68,492,000 























Less reductions of duties now provided for ............ 562,000 
Net revenue, 1866-67...............0c000 67,930,000 
Expenditure, 1866-67.................. £66,225 ,000 
Additional amount to reduce Debt 502,000 
66,727,000 
BRED DOING ode. cnservivindiesa dc bé £1,203,000 


This shows a net revenue of £67,930,000, and a net surplus 
of £1,203,000; and in the ordinary case these figures are much 
more likely to prove about the mark than Mr. Gladstone’s, if 
the actual expenditure corresponds with the estimate. We do 
not think Mr. Gladstone would lose anything by being a little 
more explicit. Accuracy in the estimate should be the aim, 
and it is a failure to be far under, as well as far over the mark. 
In the French budgets the progressive improvement is always 
discounted beforehand, and the practice has not led to any 
grave miscalculation. It is also desirable that Mr. Gladstone 
should be a little more particular with the reasons for his 
estimates than he has lately been. He should tell us why he 
expects a certain branch to yield so much. Unless he gives 
reasons, the figures he takes are arbitrary, and the House has 
no material for criticism on this branch of the financial 
statement. 

We have left ourselves little room to discuss the main 
feature of the Budget—the scheme for reducing the Debt by 
about £50,000,000 in forty years. But it strikes us the 
proposal is on no great scale, and not worth any elaborate 
disquisition. Hardly any one disputes the propriety of 
reducing the Debt, whatever difference of opinion there may be 
about-the reasons for doing so, and the extent to which reduc- 
tion should be carried. The narrowness of Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal prevents any one from saying he goes too far; and 
those who think he might go further can have no objection to 
accepting what they get. The substance of the proposal is to 
lay aside £1,005,000 per annum to pay off the Debt, in 
addition to the surpluses we already consecrate to that 
purpose. The question for the House of Commons to decide is, 
whether they shall tie their hands in the way Mr. Gladstone 
proposes, or vote the money every year, as they might easily 
do. The latter process, it is generally admitted, would be 
more economical than the method of irredeemable annuities, 
which Mr. Gladstone. puts forward almost avowedly to tie the 
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hands of the House. He has himself told us what a drug in 
the market irredeemable annuities are. We should hope that, 
if the House deems itself virtuous enough to reject Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme, the result of the discussion will be an under- 
standing that may be equally operative. Let it be understood 
that the Finance Minister should every year provide, as part 
of the expenditure, for the redemption of one, two, or three 
millions of debt, whatever may be the figure fixed upon, the 
amount to be increased annually by the dividends on the 
cancelled stock. This would have the effect, without the 
formality, of a sinking fund; and the surpluses being also 
appropriated, as at present, to reduce the Debt, a sensible 
impression would be made in a few’ years on the enormous 
capital sum at which the Debt at present stands. With the 
present current of public opinion, we apprehend there would 
be no difficulty in such a course. But we fear, before we could 
reckon on its safe endurance for a number of years, the prin- 
ciples of taxation must be better understood, and a clear under- 
standing come to among all classes that the present scale of 
taxation is really moderate, and its distribution reasonably fair ; 
its burden on one interest no greater than on another. The 
whole subject, in short, must be treated more exhaustively than 
has yet been done, and a proposition to correspond adopted. 








THE NEW CODE OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Tue Government measure for the reform of the bankrupt laws, 
which was introduced without a single word of comment in 
the midst of the debate on the reform of the representation, 
will, if it passes, work a change in our commercial doctrines 
and practices much more marked and decisive than any that 
is likely to be effected in our political institutions by the more 
conspicuous Bill of the session. It will signalize this year as 
the year of final abolition of the principle of imprisonment for 
debt. ‘That principle was, indeed, virtually abandoned when 
imprisonment for small debts was, twenty years ago, abolished, 
It was still farther obliterated when, in 1861, Lord Westbury 
provided machinery by which every imprisoned debtor not only 
might be, but must be, liberated by the aid of bankruptcy. 
Nevertheless, it is an epoch in the history not merely of 
English law, but of general jurisprudence, when the ancient 
rule that made the insolvent debtor the slave of his creditor, 
modified by civilization into the rule that made his body a 
pledge in prison for future payment, has been formally and 
finally swept away. Its modification had, in fact, long reduced 
it into an absurdity. ‘There was some reason for allowing a 
creditor, who could not get payment otherwise, to take it by 
making his debtor work as his slave. But there was none for 
allowing him only to shut up the debtor in gaol, without letting 
him work for any one. The argument that sucha condition 
was part of the bargain could not stand when we remembered 
that it was imported into the bargain not by the express con- 
sent of the parties, but by the provisions of a public law, 
which the public was perfectly entitle to repeal. And the pro- 
position that, without such a penalty a debtor would make no 
effort to pay his liabilities, was diposed of by the consideration 
that the seizure of his whole property in default of payment 
was, in all ordinary cases, sufficient motive to exertion, and 
that in the exceptional cases in ‘which there was no property 
to seize, there must always be an absence of principle and a 
recklessness of consequence such as could be little affected by 
the fear of imprisonment—and such as it was ill policy to 
encourage a creditor to disregard by the hope of terrifying his 
debtor into honesty through fear of loss of liberty. 

But with this time-honoured theory there falls also a time- 
dishonoured practice. Hitherto, when a debtor had not enough 
to pay all his creditors in full, the law has rushed between him 
and them, and, under pretence of collecting and dividing his 
funds, has appropriated a per-centage of one-third or one-half 
to itself. When bankruptcy had been adjudged, the law made 
one of its own officers, under the name of official assignee, take 
possession of the estate; he acted by means of another officer, 
called the messenger; other officers, under the name of broker 
and auctioneer, were employed to appraise and sell the goods; 
there was of course a solicitor to transact the multifarious 
court business, the creditors could only meet to consult 
respecting their common interests at a formal sitting of the 
Court, and when the small remains of the assets were at last 
reduced into money, they could only be divided and paid in 
virtue of another order of the Court. All this elaborate 
machinery, which in one shape or other had perpetually re- 
appeared, while the vicious theory obtained that bankruptcy 
was a business to be managed by a court of law, is to be wholly 
abolished. The principle embodied in the new measure is that 





of which the soundness has been for so many years demon- 
strated in Scotland—the principle that when a man becomes 
bankrupt his property is transferred to his creditors; who, 
having all the same rateable interest in it, form a sort of cor- 
poration, for the purpose of holding the estate till it can be 
realized, and for the purpose of realizing and distributing it 
among themselves with the greatest convenient speed. When 
such as these are the simple objects of their copartnership, it 
is certainly hard to see why they should not manage its affairs 
by the ordinary methods of copartnership established volun- 
tarily, and why they should have been for so long a time com- 
pelled to surrender all control over its affairs in favour of a 
court of law and its subordinate officials. But the new Bill at 
length fully recognises the right of the true owners of the fund 
to administer it for themselves. When a man has been 
adjudged bankrupt, a procedure necessarily judicial, since it 
affects rights which ought not to be disturbed save with the sanc- 
tion of an independent judge, it withdraws official interference 
from every future stage, save those which concern the bankrupt’s 
examination and discharge. It directs the creditors to meet 
on an early day to choose their own trustee, to appoint from 
among their own number two or more inspectors, and to direct 
the trustee in what way to recover the estate. It enables them 
to prove their debts without useless legal formality, by furnish- 
ing the written statement and any other evidence to the trustee 
himself, and it enables the inspectors to decide on the amounts 
proper to be divided at each period of declaring a dividend. 
It thus extirpates the official assignee, the messenger, the 
broker, and all their respective assistants; it subjects the 
solicitor’s charges to the direction of the creditors and the 
taxation of the proper officers; it throws the whole duties and 
responsibilities upon the trustee, and leaves his payment to be 
made in the form of a commission on the assets he is able to 
recover. It is obviously impossible to approximate more closely 
than this to the methods which would be resorted to by a 
private company formed for realizing a bankrupt estate. But 
since the sole distinction of bankruptcy is that the corporation 
is not voluntarily created, and the precise value of the shares 
held by each partner has not been previously ascertained, the 
Bill provides the necessary means of adjustment by permitting 
an appeal to the Court of Bankruptcy from the decision either 
of a meeting of creditors, or of the inspectors, or of the trustee. 
There is little danger of such right of appeal being abused, 
when it is kept in view that in nearly all cases its costs must 
be paid by one of the parties, and will not be allowed out of 
the estate. 

Such are the general principles of the measure, modified and 
circumscribed, of course, by a variety of regulations, involving 
a vast amount of consideration of all possible events and con- 
tingencies. Many of these will doubtless be open to criticism 
and improvement, but we must trust that at least no altera- 
tions will be admitted which can in any degree impair the 
soundness and simplicity of the principle which underlies the 
whole. As to the courts which are to administer the new 
law, very little immediate change is made. The present Com- 
missioners are to hold their offices during life, but no new 
country Commissioner is henceforth to be appointed, and on a 
vacancy in the office its duties are to be performed by the 
Registrar. The Lord Chancellor, however, is to retain the 
power given him by Lord Westbury’s Act of 1861, of trans- 
ferring, when he thinks fit, all bankruptcy jurisdiction in the 
country districts to the County Courts? In the London dis- 
trict the number of Commissioners is to be suffered to fall to 
two, and retained at that figure. Lord Westbury’s great 
panacea for all bankruptcy abuses, the appointment of a Chief 
Judge, is, however, not adopted, and this is almost the sole 
point in which the Bill differs from the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on which it is founded. But the circum- 
stances of the present Bill are so different from those which 
Lord Westbury contemplated, that his opinion of the necessity 
of such an official cannot be considered conclusive. There are 
now no courts and no officers needed to superintend in 
administrative function. The only new office created by the 
Bill, that of Comptroller, will perform all such duties as may 
now be called for. The sole business of the Chief Judge would, 
therefore, be to hear appeals, and as bankruptey has now no 
complex code of its own, and few questions can arise under it 
save such as are really questions either of common law or 
equity, there is no advantage in committing the review 
of the inferior courts to any tribunal distinct from those which 
administer the Common or Equitable law of the country. In 
these circumstances the retention of the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery as the Court of Appeal in Bankruptcy, may be at 
least plausibly defended. A Common-law Court often avows 
its ignorance of equity, but a Chancery judge dare not profess 
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ignorance of the common law, since he is bound by his own 
rule that “equity follows the law.” Hence, since a composite 
court, such as the committee seems to have contemplated, 
would be practically impossible, it seems best to entrust the 
final review of all questions arising in Bankruptcy to a Court 
of Equity. Of course there is the old prejudice against Chan- 
cery jurisprudence and administration, which will to many 
make this arrangement seem certain to introduce delay. But 
that is really a matter which the Court itself, or the Govern- 
ment on its behalf, have ample power to remedy. If a single 
judge in Chambers is authorized to hear bankruptcy appeals 
during vacation, and if during the sitting of the Court a general 
order should provide for such appeals being heard in precedence 
of other business, no delay can arise which would not be equally 
inevitable before a single chief judge. 

One merit of detail in the new Bi!! deserves at least mention. 
It is a consolidation of the whole law, yet it is compressed 
within moderate compass, and subdivided so as to bring each 
subject before the eye without confusion. In these respects it 
may challenge favourable contrast with any of the previous 
efforts in the same direction, for the Consolidation Bills of 
either 1859 or 1861 were of the length of 130 or 140 pages, 
while that of 1866 is only 97 pages, and the arrangement of the | 
clauses is such as to render its comprehension, at least by the 
non-legal reader, far easier than was that of any of the former 
abortive efforts to construct a Bankruptcy Code. 














NEWSPAPER DETECTIVES. 


Onz of the greatest boons to a daily journal is a murder, | 


greater often than a Reform Bill, a hanging, or a prize fight. 
If there be a mystery about it, so much the better; you may 
be sure the mystery will lose none of its mysteriousness in the 
hands of Katterfelto. Versed in the science of astonishing 
people, and in the knack of seeming astonished at himself, 


Katterfelto vexes the puddle of the liner into a storm of sen- | 


sation, a seething leader in which epithets glow with excitement, 
and sentences turn red as lobsters do in boiling water. The 
Cannon-street affair was exactly to his mind. It suited the 
hair-on-end style perfectly. Katterfelto moves in a wonder, 
and wonders in a thoroughly businesslike manner until he has 
exhausted that branch of his calling. He next becomes detec- 
tive. To say that he is more detective than the detectives 
themselves would not be giving him his due; he is fearfully | 
and awfully detective. A lynx is as a mole to him, a sloth as | 
a sleuth-hound, in seeing and hunting the various suppositions 
started by himself for the purposes of the chase. He collars 
one of his own suggestions with an air of amusing triumph, 
and discovers a point planted by his own hand, as though it | 
were a new and true development from the legitimate facts of 
the crime. Edgar A. Poeis to some extent his model; Katter- | 
felto follows that wholesome writer at a respectful distance. | 
Barnes Newcome was not more qualified to speak upon the 
affections than Katterfelto to enlarge upon the emotions, | 
especially as connected with the imagination. He is fine in 
figures of speech; a prejudiced reader might consider 
him almost profligate in his employment of adjectives, 
but Katterfelto knows his public. There is a free trade 
in language, and Katterfelto treats his patrons to the very best 
that can be got for the money. None of your common English 
either for him; anyone might write ordinary English, but 
Katterfelto prefers extraordinary phrases. So strong and hot 
are they that the tears involuntarily start into your eyes; the | 
essence of the Katterfeltian intellect is far above the standard 
proof. But strong as he is, and hot as he is, he excels in 
modesty and kindness. Not for the world would Katterfelto 
interfere with the ends of justice by prejudging the accused; he 
exercises the most extreme caution in order to avoid such a 
mischance. Here, for instance, is a specimen of his good taste 
in this particular on a recent occasion :— 


“* At the present stage of the proceedings it would be premature to 
express any opinion whatever as to the guilt or innocence of William 
Smith. All we desire to do is to point out, as far as we can, the cir- 
cumstances which tend to incriminate him, and the missing links in 
the evidence which the prosecution has to supply in order to make 
the case perfect.” 


This friendly office, undertaken in a spirit of philanthropy, 
upon which it is not necessary to comment, is carried out in a 
similarly consistent notion of impartiality. William Smith 


ning in sin, was but too likely to end in crime.” Then Kat- 
terfelto ingeniously tells us that his assumptions, “though not 
proof positive of guilt,” “are sufficient to attach additional | 
weight to any evidence directly inculpating the prisoner.” | 


_much power and eloquence. 


That Katterfelto has no slight opinion of his own abilities as a 
literary Townshend is apparent; for example, he winds up the 
article from which we have quoted with this intelligent though 
rather complacent remark. We give the sentence no less for 
the sake of the acuteness it displays, than for its perspicuity, 
which is marvellous :—‘ Now that the police have learned so 
much about the crime, they should have little difficulty in ascer- 
taining not only who had an interest in her death, but by 
whom she was murdered.” 

We should not care to incur the grave obligation of 
elucidating the sense of this passage; there is a dim, oracular 
solemnity about the sentence, which it would be irreverent to 
disturb. Katterfelto is oracular. Like all oracles, he is fond of 
hedging and “ of praising the works of Pietro Perugino,” but 
he stands safe to win in any event. If he is right, he says so 
in a leading article; and if wrong, he writes two leading 
articles to show how his own theory positively deceived him- 
self, We do not know whether his speculations are filed in 
Scotland-yard. They are calculated to astonish as well as 
instruct the professional experts. It is possible, however, 
Katterfelto may excite a larger proportion of astonishment at, 
than of anxiety for, the possession of his ideas. It is not easy 


| to find the real purpose served by the newspaper detective. 


Does he merely cater for the morbid curiosity of his readers 
and establish a sort of dead-house in his columns, or does he 
purvey the raw-head-and-bloody-bones gossip simply in a 
market way? There is no harm, and there is a capital news- 
paper reason, in presenting the public with a fair account of 
any notorious transaction; and to comment upon it is the 
legitimate editorial function, but sensation-mongering is quite 
another thing, and should be put down unmercifully. The 
inclination to it in some journals appears inveterate. They 
never can be temperate, never can get out of the ’Ercles vein. 
With them Katterfelto is at home. It is a mistake to try to 


| be too clever, to lecture bishops on theology, policemen on 
| thief-catching, and Prime Ministers on politics ; but Katterfelto 


is equal to all this. There is nothing on the earth, above it, 
around it, about it, or under it, which he has not plumbed, 
summed, and measured; hence, he must have a little 
detectivism, if we may so call it, now and again. Next toa 


_ murder, he desires a forgery, and next to that a “ romance in 


In each he “concatenates accordingly,” with 
His ideas are born not only 
alive, but kicking, and sometimes exhibit an inordinate 
vivacity. In the “ romance in real life,” if there is love 
to be treated of, Katterfelto is unequalled; but give him for 


real life.” 


| choice (always after a murder, of course) a piece of writing on 


the nature of a will, a trial, and a verdict. Twenty points 
which escaped judge, jury, and counsel, are raised by Katter- 
felto, and he will insist on them the fiercer that nobody can 
by a possibility contradict him. In forgeries he is sharp as a 
needle, and keen, but not so dry, as the wind when it blows 
from the east. His deep respect for commerce and our com- 
mercial institutions supplies him with an indignant protest 
against the sin of moral bankruptcy. Katterfelto is, no doubt, 
well-meaning ; but the fumbling of a good-natured proser in 
matters which do not concern him is often more fatal than 
the down-right malice aforethought of a badly-disposed person. 
We take it, there is a clear illustration of this in the selections 
we have made. The mischief of these remarks can scarce be 
calculated, and, beyond question, they are not worth, nor is any 
writing of the kind worth, even the hazard of a judicial mis- 
carriage. Juries are but men, and may read Katterfelto. The 
press is more honest, respectable, and intelligent, than ever it 
was before, but it has come to its position by being worthy 
of it. Private aims and little jobs are occasionally worked 
through its columns; still, on the whole, we have nothing in 
our country to be prouder of than its newspapers. To @ 
certainty, if Katterfelto flourishes, the school of Katterfelto- 
journalism will retrograde, and with it the taste and spirit 
which renders its encouragement popular. The mere writing 
for the sake of writing lies at the root of the evil. If 
articles were registered upon a scale which would indicate 
their quality rather than their quantity, Katterfelto might 
put up his piece of smoked glass, his rosin with which 
he does the lightning, his common-place book where quo- 
tations are kept in pickle, and his outside coat, which we 
are tempted to say is fashioned from the skin of a lion, in 
order to conceal the proportions of an animal whose appear- 
ance is not so provocative of terror. It is positively refreshing 


to find a paper nowadays without one of these detective essays. 
A sound writer knows that in the space necessarily limited to 
him in a daily or a weekly journal, the most he can do is to 
touch off a few salient points, or prefer a novel argument which * 
will bear compression, and it should be remembered that com- 
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pressed arguments are liable to faults which, in detail, might 
be avoided. But the Katterfeltian logic is never compressed, 
and yet it is not safe in its diffusiveness. Katterfelto flounders 
in a bog of syllogisms ; his guiding-star is a will-o’-the-wisp of 
fancy; he has an obstinate shyness when dealing with facts, 
but he embraces fiction with warmth, and the result is a little 
fiction which bears incontestible evidence of its paternity. 
The late Baron Munchausen was not a more profound political 
economist than Katterfelto; and in the branch of literature 
in which Defoe distinguished himself we believe Katterfelto can 
sustain a lofty position, but these grounds are not sufficient to 
confer a licence on him as instructor-general for everybody upon 
everything. We must repudiate his authority and impugn his 
competence. That a cobbler should stick to his last, especially 
when he is a cobbler pure and simple, is a plain though a 
pithy proverb, whose application to the subject of this paper 
will appear direct enough. 








MAY. 


WHEN one desires to start an English essay on any English 
subject, Shakespeare is a far better help than Dr. Johnson. 
The great lexicographer will be found exact enough and often 
graceful (which few believe), but among the pages of our poet 
every fancy has a setting, and the jewel itself is of the first 
water. So we might take it from its place for awhile, and 
holding it as it were in the hand, or putting it before us for a 
text, we can speak with the aid of a light, even though it be 
a borrowed lustre. And this is no mean help. What would 
an essayist be without quotations? Burton, Southey, and 
Montaigne, were outrageous cribbers, and if it be a sin to do 
as they did, the peccadillo is committed in tolerably good 
company. But on our subject we are embarrassed with riches, 
as our neighbours the French say. Leigh Hunt confessed he 
was unable to be original on May. He felt that the ground 
was all worked before him, that no nook was unexplored, and 
that the only district in which a new thought might lie was in 
the region of the chimney-sweeps, whose festival occurs at the 
commencement of the month. And with their sootships he 
could not do much. They are indeed unworthy to be trusted 
with the ceremonies of this charming time, and “ to do ob- 
servance to a morn of May.” We read in Strutt that far 
back, centuries before the babbling tea-kettle revealed the 
secret of the steam-engine, and when people had room for 
jollity in their hearts, “the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little after midnight and walk to some 
neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and blowing 
of horns, where they break down branches from the trees, 
and adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers; when 
this is done, they return with their booty homewards about 
the rising of the sun, and make their doois and windows to 
triumph with their flowery spoils; and the after-part of the 
day is chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is called 
a May pole, and being placed in a convenient part of the 
village, stands there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess of 
flowers, without the least violation being offered to it in the 
whole circle of the year.” In these customs it is not over- 
straining an idea to conceive that the “Midsummer Night’s 


Dream” owes its origin. - Nowadays, what poet would place | 


people in a Greek-English forest, and do it with a naturalness | ; 
which could only proceed from a knowledge that forest junket- | You may depart from either a wiser, but certainly not a better 
ings among glades, and grots, and under trees, were not | : . ; 
| of a picnic, if you depart without labouring under the vinous 


uncommon among the people to whom he addressed himself. 
We have very much changed all that; nay, in our horrid slang, 
have associated the sacred “ green” which was offered to the 
bloom of the seasons, with everything stupid and incapable. 
We suffer for our knowingness. We have no May; no Robin 
Hood or pretty Marian; and the east wind has been sent us 
for the profanation of having killed the fairies, and the legends, 
aud the dear pleasant pastimes of the land. Mr. Joseph 
Addison (or perhaps Parnell) gives us an account of his feelings 
on the month which contains the stiffness, unreality, and false 
Sentiment which then pervaded our literature. Of course we 
have an allegory, with its tinsel and powder, and its waxwork 
Caricature of truth. Plenty walks by the side of Autumn, and 
Pomona follows with a glass of cider. May (contrary to the 
test of the poets, who know much better the sex of the month 
than Messrs. Addison, Pope, or Parnell) “came, attended by 
Cupid with his bow-string, and in a posture to let fly an 
arrow. As he passed by methought I heard a confused noise 
of soft complaints, gentle ecstacies, and tender sighs of 
lovers’ vows of constancy, and as many complainings of per- 
fidiousness, all which the winds wafted away as soon as they 

ad reached my hearing.” There are those who would cons.der 








this fine. “ Methought I saw” has upon some persons the effect 
that “ Mesopotamia” was said to produce upon the old lady, 
but it is sad stuff beyond question. Elsewhere the Spectator 
speaks of some dangers of the Month of May. It is impossible 
to hint anything but what is virtuous of Addison, the world 
having consented to allow him but one vice, of which perhaps 
too much has been said. But the friskiest of frisky matrons 
might learn one or two novel things from his engaging sermons, 
May does not inspire him with any geniality beyond that 
which might be suggested between the taverns and the markets 
of Covent-garden. Thomson, the Fitzroy of poetry, is not 
over happy when in this season; yet he has often a sweet 
epithet to flavour a line of tinged adjectives. The “ hollow 
cuckoo” is perfect. When the “wandering voice” shouts 
from tree to tree, there is an inner ventriloquial expression in 
the call, which the word “ hollow” beautifully encloses. “ Rosy- 
footed May,” too, atones for a multitude of shortcomings. On 
the whole, Thomson, in a pocket edition, is an agreeable com- 
panion for a May walk. But we should enjoy this month on 
our own finding. There are few men, despite the cynicism 
which time brings, who do not retain freshness enough to be 
akin with those touches of nature so apparent during this. 
season of the year. Trees now are different from what they 
will be at any other time. The conceit of a conscious life in. 
them seems not so wild when the soft leaves whisper confi- 
dently together, and you hear a stir going on, and a break 
of silence, and then another whisper, all which you can detect 
even in one of the London parks. Nor need you be a poet to 
surrender yourself to the reception of those fancies; there stirs 
within you a sympathy connected also with the renewed 
vitalities going on around you, and you have but to yield to an 
instinct almost as natural as that by which you breathe. They 
are cheap pleasures, and yet money will not buy them those 
attunings of the mind to the lovely secrets of the physical 
world, and from the tasting of them imbibe unconsciously an 
elixir which prolongs existence by adding to its capacities for 
enjoyment. Wordsworth finely writes :— 


** One vernal impulse from the wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral nature, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


Those emotional delights are perhaps the only happiness” 
which may be taken without harm, and they are closer to us 
in May than in summer or in autumn. An occasional rush 
into the country, either alone or with a friend who can chime 
with our humour, is within the reach of most persons, and if 
they bring our receipt and are fortunate in the weather, we 
venture to say that they will afterwards entertain a pleasing 
recollection of the holiday. Picnics are the antitheses of 
poetry. Landscape and lobster-salad is a very disagreeable 
combination, and flirting is a business of an engrossing 
character which admits of no secondary consideration. There 
is something in the knife-and-fork air of a picwic, in the un- 
gainly attitudes with which people kotoo, as it were, before 
cold pie, in the pop of champagne, the glug of beer, or the 
solemn gurgle of iced punch (which, from its very jar, seems 
to preach a warning invariably neglected) that is fatal to real 
appreciation of nature. A picnic during this month is no bad 
thing in its way, but its way is a very material way. Archery 
meetings and croquet congresses come under the same heading. 


man in the Wordsworthian or any other sense; in the case 


hallucination that you are two men, you have reason to con- 
gratulate yourself in possessing a singular advantage over the 
rest of the company. In a like category we must place the 
Academy Exhibition. Though the artists can put a piece of 
spring on the walls, and a sample of autumn, and a good 
deal of winter (with snow at discretion), there is something 
under the pepper-castors of Trafalgar-square fatal to the senti- 
ment we go in for. It is not the catalogue, not even the 
persons who criticise aloud or poke themselves before you, or 
the gaping crowd collected before a hit, or the mooners who 
walk into your arms (and who are always of the sex whose 
accidental embracings do not please), nor is it the anger 
roused within you at the favouritism of the committee, or a 
boot pinching, or a forgotten appointment, or any other 
grievance that can be imagined, described, or invented, save 
one—and that is— 


“‘ The portrait of a gentleman.” 


Look at him for a moment; just catch his eye for an instant 
—he is repeated as in mirrors on every side—and go home 
as soon as youcan. Not even one of Mr. Leighton’s women 
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ky faces will recover you; the portrait of a gentleman spoils the 
ed May of the Academy Exhibition. 

Boating or cricket suit those who can follow games of the 
Te: kind, and the sports are enhanced by the green of the grass 
Hey and the cool breeze which fans the heated forehead of the oars- 
men. So, too, by the marge of many a stream flickers out the 
gossamer line of the trout fisher, for whose pastime May is a 
most favourable season. It gives one a sort of vicarious delight 
| to think that these things are being done, even though we are 
ae unable to do them ourselves. But we can all have our May 
in some sort, if we only look around us. If there is one,true 
and healthy belief in the world—and there are not many when 
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not, like the wife of the famous John, possess the virtue of being 
of a frugal mind even when bent on pleasure, has made up 
her mind that to the Derby she will go, not by rail, but as a 
woman with such a face and such a figure ought to go. It 
would require a stronger imagination than any ordinary writer 
can be expected to possess to detail all the elegances which 
a woman of such personal attractions will require on such 
an occasion; but it does not need any very vivid powers of 
intuition to see that if the elegances are placed before her on 
the right hand, and a file of unpaid tradesmen’s bills on the 
left, it is not the elegances, but the bills that will have to 
wait. So Mrs. B. goes to the Derby; and on the same 
principle, whenever she has to make her choice between paying 
| her debts and airing her attractions, she decides in favour of 
the latter. In the result B comes to grief. He adored his 





| : | everything is said—that of the healing and consoling power of 
i J nature, of physical-abounding life, swarming nature, is that 
Ha one. A man should be less capable of a lie after seeing the 
| tide; and, although the notion is not verified by the popular 
opinion concerning sailors, we hold it true inthe main. Nature 
never deceives, never prompts deceit, is always earnest; and, 
when young, as in the May, is bountiful of her favours. What 


those favours are it is given but to few to reveal, and these 
few are called poets. Still, an honest proser can enjoy keenly, 


ee 
—— 


i; if his mind be clean from the stains of passion ; and, therefore, 
3 ; we would enjoin all our readers to go a-Maying before the 
ft month has expired, for they should remember the warning of 
Leyes the Spanish proverb, which seems to have a quaint tinge of 
eo melancholy about it,— 


* Tt is not always May.” 








aa 
H ie CASH PAYMENTS. 
F F We seem on the point of stepping from prosperous times to 
i | | hard times, and the dislike of the treaties of 1815 which Louis 


shilling before spending it, and probably we shall oftener 
restore it to our pocket than part with it—if we can. In 
prosperous times, the question with us is, how shall we spend 
our money, in what increase of splendour, in what elegant 
knick-knacks, in what “ sweet things” in the way of bonnets 
and what-not. 
and profitable operations which the horrid monster brings along 
with it, reverses all this. The question is now not of knick- 


extravagances can be cut off. We do not ask, ‘“ What can we 
spend?” but, “ With how little can we manage?” We rack 


dispensable excrescences. Polly must trim her spring bonnet 
and make it serve for summer as well as she can, and Tom 


Her Majesty’s Theatre instead of indulging in a pit stall. Nay, 
even in the matter of necessaries, paterfamilias and mater- 
familias will do well to bethink them how they can save. And 
here are the Earl of Albemarle, the Earl Ducie, Lord Suffield, 


Howitt, knocking at their door in the shape of a prospectus, 
and showing them, like the highly coloured work of art in the 
windows of a marine-store dealer’s, not exactly where they can 


where they can buy the joints that yield the bones and 
the grease, besides a variety of other commodities of which 
hG fathers and mothers of families stand in need—at 5, 10, 15, 


, paying for them. 
1a The noble lords whose names we have mentioned are not 
the committee of a financial company offering 40 or 50 
per. cent. to shareholders who are to know nothing of the 
operations by which such marvellous results are obtained. 
They are simply the patrons of an Association* which aims at 
[ securing to householders the benefit of the discount which is 
w now generally allowed only on extensive sales for cash, and 
; which is denied in the small transactions of every-day life. 
: To estimate the value of the advantage here offered us, we 
must reflect for a moment on the present position of that 
section of the public—the cash-paying section—which the 
; Association addresses. Let us suppose that A and B live next 
door to each other, that they are both married and have chil- 

dren, and that both are clerks, or what-you-will, in the same 

Government office or house of business. The great English 

‘ carnival will be with us in a few days, aud Mrs, B y 





» Who does 





* The Cash Payment Association, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 8,W. 





Napoleon shares with the artizans and peasants of France, has | 


van told with such effect upon the financial operations of the day 
f that, in the way of expenditure, there will presently be a general | 
) % rectification of frontiers. We shall look at both sides of a | 


But war, and the freezing-up of peaceful | 
Knacks and sweet things, but of how many of these ornamental | 
our brains to invent economies; we strain our eyes to detect | 
must content himself with hearing Titiens from the gallery of 
Lord Overstair, Viscount Bury, and our old friend William | 


get most money for their grease-pots and mutton-bones, but | 


bit sometimes 20 per cent. less than they have hitherto been | 


wife while the elegances lasted, for she really became them, 
and we trust he adores her now that they have departed. 
| But she and they have brought him to grief. His home is 
| broken up, his household gods are scattered to the brokers, and 
| his tradesmen’s bills are unpaid. 

Now, whu pays those bills? Can it by any possibility be 
that Mr. and Mrs. A., who have not gone to the Derby, and 
have never even presumed to entertain the thought of going 
| there—who have, indeed, regarded that national festival as 
| something too overwhelmingly magnificent for sach humdrum 

people as they are, to think of assisting at it in anything more 

distingué than a wheelbarrow, which Mrs. A. would scorn to be 
seen in—is it possible that this self-denying pair, who pay 
ready money for all they get, shall be condemned to contribute 
to the liquidation of the debts of Mr. and Mrs. B.? In the 
way of injustice what could be more atrocious? Who is 

Mrs. B., Mrs. A. would like to know? If she has a figure, has 
| nobody else a figure too? It is quite true she has a face, the 
| like of which for boldness and presumption Mrs. A. hopes ‘no 
| one belonging to her will ever possess. But this indignation 
| profits nothing. Mrs. B. has had her day. She has gone to 
the Derby; she has entertained her friends without stint of 
| luxury; she has revelled ad libitum in the sweetest things in 
| the bonnet line, and in every other line, which a fertile, a deli- 
| cate, and finely critical fancy could suggest. Mrs. A., her 
| husband, and her babies—all of them common-place, humdrum, 
| debt-paying people—must contribute to Mrs. B.’s extrava- 
| gance. Is thisa fable or an exaggeration? Certainly neither. 

It is an everyday truth. Tradesmen recoup themselves for 
| their losses through insolvent customers by overcharging the 
| people who pay ready money. And though it seems shameful 
| and scandalous that self-denying householders should have to 
| make good the defalcations of those who deny themselves 


| 


| nothing, it is still a fact that on them—honest, frugal, and 


| self-denying as they are—those defalcations fall. 
In a word, people who pay, pay for the people who don’t. 
| It is the object of the Cash Payment Association to put an 
| end to this, by securing to those who pay ready money on retail 
transactions the same advantages which attend extensive sales 
| for cash. And there can be no doubt that it is quite possible 
| to do this if the object is steadily kept in view, not only by 
| the Association, but by the tradesmen they employ. The latter 


| will gain immensely by acquiring a constituency of ready-money 
| customers, who will not be slow to deal with them if they act 
| in good faith, and really give the advantages they promise. It 
| is a point worthy of notice that householders wishing to share 
in the advantages of the Association can do so by a payment 
of ten shillings, upon which they become “ ticket-holders x 
not ‘‘ shareholders :” free to avail themselves of all the oppor 
tunities the Association offers without incurring any of its 
| risks, This is an experiment which has already been tried, 
| though not upon the general scale now attempted. And where 
| it has been tried it has been successful. We do not doubt 
| that the Association which has been formed to extend 168 
| benefits to the public at large will be equally fortunate. 





CRIMEAN JEWISH REMAINS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Siz,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your columns, to 
call some little attention to the very remarkable word ezile, which 
some what unexpectedly has come to light amorg the Crimean Jewish 
inscriptions? It is oue which, if anthenticated, will, if I ert not 
greatly, prove to be the clne to one of the most important arch0- 
logical discoveries of this or any other age—one, really, of so startling 
a character that I can hardly bring myself to break it to you: and that 
| is, the identification of the modern Jew with the descendants of the 
ancient Babylonians. 

Out of some eighteen tomb inscriptions recovered in the Crimea by 
the Russian Dr. Chevolson, eight are chronologically tied in with three 
several eras,—ajter the exile, after the creation, and the era of the 
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Metarchians. These last two being in no way pertinent to my dis- 
course, I shall at once, Sir, open to you why my curiosity came to be 
so rivetted with this word “ exile.’ It was for this, that whilst we 
everywhere read in our Bibles of a Jewish “‘ captivity,’ we nowhere 
do of an exile. From this I would deduce that the “exile” of 
the Crimean tombs may possibly refer to some other event than the 
“captivity ’’ of, as to some other people than, the Jews. True, a 
captivity is an exile, but an exile is not necessarily a captivity. 
Farther, the “ captivity” was into Babylonia proper, not Southern 
Rassia. So, clearly, these Crimean tombstones (allowing them, for 
argument’s sake, to be Jewish at all) must either be those of the 
descendants of Jews who were exiled from Babylon, after one or other 
of the captivities into it, or from Judma before the second. If this 
latter, as Dr. Chevolson suggests, be the case, and the “exile” 
was that of the “ten tribes,” how, may it not be surmised, 
came the remaining two to be sufficiently strong, numerically, to raise 
the formidable rebellion which we are told they did, and which ended 
by that residue being “carried away,” likewise, “captive” into 
Babylon? If, on the other hand, the “ exile” was from Babylon, and 
after a captivity into it, then must the two events have been so proxi- 
mate that it is inconceivable how this people came to reckon from 
their exile from the detested Babylon, and not their “captivity” (the 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXxProrD. 


Tue statute for altering the time at which men must go in 
for their Moderations passed in Congregation by the narrow 
majority of four—the numbers being respectively fifty-four and 
fifty. With the struggle in Congregation, the dangers that 
menaced the statute end. It is scarcely open to a doubt that 
this decision might have been reversed in Convocation, if an 
appeal to non-residents had been made; but the Professor of 
| Latin, who took the lead in opposing the change which has 
| been carried, very properly refused to move Acheron when he 
| could not influence the gods. At any rate there would be 
| an inconsistency in a liberal voter adopting what are avowedly 
| Philistine tactics, and seeking help from those who will always 





| rally to the cry—nolumus leges Academie mutari. Thus, 


orthodox Biblical word) from their beloved Judea. Manifestly to | 


my mind, two distinct catastrophes are here confused in our heads 
together: a Major—some grand dislodgment of the Babylonian 
race, and to which the Crimean “exile” answers; a Minor—a Judean 
captivity into that same Babylon. The expulsion in question I would 
feel disposed to connect with some sweeping change of dynasty ; such, 
for instance, as that alluded to in Daniel vy. 31. 

Now, Sir, with your permission, leaving our “exiles” for the 
moment in their graves, I will lay before your readers some few 
extracts from the pages of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Messrs. Layard and 
Rawlinson, which will, I think, not only merit, but command, the 
very gravest of their as your consideration—premising, first, that the 
theories which they would go to support had been arrived at by 
myself, upon purely Scriptural grounds, long ere I had even so much 
as seen any one of the said to be cited authorities. 

And first and foremost I will submit an observation of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s, in my poor opinion one of the most remarkable and sug- 
gestive that almost ever fell from lipsof man. “ And here,” says he, 
**T may mention a remarkable circumstance, that the Jews of the East, 
to this day, often have red hair and blue eyes, with a nose of delicate 
form and nearly straight, and are quite unlike their brethren of Europe ; 
and the children of modern Jerusalem have the pink and white com- 
plexions of Europeans. The Oriental Jews are, at the same time, 
unlike the other Syrians in features; and it is the Syrians who have 
the large nose that strikes us as the peculiarity of the Western Israelites. 
This prominent feature was always a characteristic of the Syrians, but 
not of the ancient, nor of the modern, Jews of Judzea; and the Saviour’s 
head, though not really a portrait, is evidently a traditional representa- 
tion of the Jewish face, which is still traceable at Jerusalem ; and we 
should be surprised to find any artist abandon the style of features 
thus agreed upon for ages, and represent the Saviour with those of 
our Western Jews. Yet this would be perfectly correct if the Jews of 
His day had those features, and such would have been, in that case, 
His traditional portrait. 


“T had often remarked the colour and features of the Jews of the 
East, s0 unlike those known in Europe, and my wish to ascertain if 
they were the same in Judea was at length gratified by a visit to 
Jerusalem; where I found the same type in all those really of Eastern 
origin; and the large nose is there aa invariable proof of mixture 
with a Western family. It may be difficult to explain this great 
difference in the Eastern and Western face (and the former is said to 
be also found in Hungary), but the subject is worthy of investigation, 
as is the origin of the Jews now living in Europe, and the early 
migrations that took place from Judza long before the Christian era. 


re, jwould be more satisfactory than mere speculations on the lost 
tribes,” 


_ Now, allowing this to be so, the question arises, Who can these 
Jair Jews be? ‘Two hypotheses, as it seems to me, alone are ad- 
missible, Either they are the representatives of a (time out of mind) 
similarly fair ancestry, or else the descendants of some Circassian 
type, transplanted to Judsa to replace a family of rebellious Jews 
carried away captive into Babylon. If the former be assumed, 
then cannot the modern European Jews possibly be Jews at all. 
If the latter, what becomes of the whole genealogical tree, as the 
histories of the houses of Abraham and of David? Where, or when, 
did this astounding metamorphose of the whole physical man from 
fair to dark, or dark to fair, take place? How, or when, came these 
two distinct stocks equally to be Jews, as common possessors of their 
Sacred treasures and traditions? Which is the seed of Abraham ? 
Now, though these may be problems which I have neither the 
weakness nor yet, the pretensions to suppose that J, or mortal man, 
could solve, if you will allow me, for yet once or twice again, to be a 
Similar trespasser upon your patience as your space, I think that I 
shall show you, and by no ordinary line of evidence either, that there 
tas least some little ground to suspect, not only that the modern 

iropean Jew cannot be a Jew at all, but this, farther, that he is the 
representative of the ancient Babylonian. 


May, 1866. I am, &c., ALEX. VANCE. 
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vble, in speaking of the proposal made a short time 
S. C. Hall of the Art Jowrnal, to erect a monument over 
eae of Leigh Hunt, says:—The plan has not succeeded ; why, 
Widels not told, but probably for the reason that Hunt was never so 
: y read and admired in England as in this country. If Mr. Hall's 
Plan embraced merely the erection of an appropriate memorial to 


Hunt, we have no doubt that the cost of it could easily be raised in 
meérica,”’ 


then, the new statute is carried, if no unforseen complication 


_ should happen to occur, and men may offer themselves for 


their Moderations as early as their fifth term, instead of being 
compelled to defer that examination to the seventh. If we can 
be satisfied, in a few years’ time, that no harm has been done 
to pure classical studies by the change, no doubt there are 


_ several reasons to recommend the new statute. It is thought 


that under its provisions, classmen will be able to take their 
degree in their sixteenth term, and passmen in their twelfth. 
Thus the duration and the expense of the University course 
would be diminished, and the exercise of college discipline 
facilitated, as the authorities would be able to insist on pass- 
men taking their degree while still in college rooms. It ig 
hoped, too, that the change would tend to prevent idleness, as 
distributing a passman’s work more equally over the twelve 
terms of his residence. That there are undeniable advantages 
connected with the new permission is certain; we must express 
a hope that they will all be realized, and that the anticipated 
dangers may prove chimerical. Most of all it is to be hoped 
that this is not the prelude to other pieces of legislation upon 
those examinations which come later in the University course. 
The Debates at the Oxford Union have enjoyed a little 
unwonted publicity, thanks to Mr. Disraeli. Doubtless Mr, 
Gladstone never expected the Hebrew prophet to rise upon 
him like a second Nathan, and bring’to remembrance the sins 
and offences of his youth. But Mr. Disraeli, in his favourite 
part of the Angel—which we first heard of from his own lips 
within these walls—has apparently selected the Recording 
Angel for his speciality, and opening his black book reminds 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that his opinions of to-day 
are inconsistent with those which he expressed thirty-five years 
ago at the Oxford Union. It is like being told in the vestry 
by your parish clerk after sermon, “ That’s not the doctrine 
you preached thirty-five years ago!” or being reminded with 
reference to one’s wife, “That is not the sort of woman you 
admired ;” or with reference to one’s own head, “That is not 
the sort of hair you used to wear!” or of one’s waist (so to 
call it), “that is not the sort of figure you used to sport— 
thirty-five years ago!” The enemy must, indeed, be short of 
ammunition when he is obliged to load his guns with rusty 
nails and such-like missiles. However, the taunt was made, 
and received a dignified answer; and the Oxford Union 
Debating Society is welcome to all the implied glory which the 
reminiscence involves. There are some, indeed, who think the 
oratorical powers of that society at a very low ebb. We 
acknowledge that to ordinary minds there is no great difference 
apparent in the quality of the debate, except, perhaps, that 
the House enjoys the lead of no remarkable speaker. Other- 
wise things seem to follow much the same routine that they 
have kept to for a dozen years at least. But some portion of 
young Oxford seems to find a very great falling off there 3 at 
least that portion, whether it be large or small, whose opinions 
are represented in the Undergraduate’s Jowrnal. We shonld 
be most unwilling to think that the feelings of that quiet little 
paper bad been exasperated by the determination of the Union 
to permit no sort of publication of its proceedings, but at any 
rate the. view that is taken of the Union Debates is decidedly 
contemptuous. “It is not,” they complain, “that the subjects 


chosen for discussion are less interesting than formerly, or that 
the number of speakers is smaller; in both these respects the 
| state of things is probably much the same now as it. was 
‘twenty years ago. It is the inferior way in which questions 
| are now handled, and the absence of power in debating, which 
| are now remarked by those who, from personal experience or 


from the tradition of their elders, are able to compare the 
Union of the present day with the Union of the past genera- 
tion.” Great fault is found with the vague language in which 
the motion for discussion is generally stated, and not less 
complaint made of the tone in which the debate is conducted. 
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We are assured that every subject is discussed in a party 
spirit, and that the most serious questions are handled with 
vulgar flippancy. A few respectable speakers, according to 
these critics, are all that the Society can produce, but logical 
reasoners or brilliant orators belong altogether to the past. 
We really do not feel competent to criticise the critics, but the 
habitués of the Union may perhaps have a different story to 
tell. Perhaps one man appraises Union oratory by a higher 
standard than another. We do not look for a miniature 
British Parliament there, so we are not disappointed, because 
we do not form extravagant expectations. The Union appears 
to be dead against Lord Russell’s Reform Bill, having carried 
a resolution expressing their disapproval of it by more than 
three to one. At the same time it must be remarked that the 
division was made in a very small House. 

Those who have the cricket interest at heart have made 
another effort to secure fifty acres in the new parks for the 
enjoyment of that game. The Cricket interest is opposed by 
the Constitutional and Perambulator interest, which claims a 
safe promenade free from flying balls, and deprecates a mas- 
sacre of the innocents by the same missiles. If all parties can 
be satisfied, it would be a great thing to have a large match 
and practice ground thus in the midst of the Colleges, where 
all might witness the matches, and where those whose time is 
precious might often enjoy an hour’s practice, from which they 
are now debarred by the distance of the present grounds. Also, 


it would be a great boon to the undergraduates themselves to | 


set them free from the expenses of drags and hansoms, and 
from the extortion of those caterers who supply inferior re- 
freshments upon the grounds at “war prices.” Certainly there 
are difficulties of detail, such as the necessary erection of various 
pavilions on the site, for dressing purposes, and for keeping 
the cricketing materials in safety; and these buildings, if we 
are to take the existing ones as a specimen, are most unsightly. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it is a question which will not be spoiled 
by waiting another year, as many Colleges who have spent 
much money on their grounds at Cowley Marsh, and who are 
generally in debt for this outlay, would not be ready to change 
their place at a moment’s notice. The Graduates’ Croquet 
Ground has more chance of an immediate decision, as the 
request for such a privilege has been made from high quarters. 
The Oxford caricaturist has not lost the opportunity which this 
proposal affords, and a photograph is already extant repre- 
senting an eminent Provost, in full academicals, making a bril- 
liant stroke, while two attendant young ladies hold up the 
exuberant skirts which impede his activity. The Oxford 
Harlequin does not promise to rival the longevity of old Punch ; 
some split in the staff of contributors weakened the concern 
greatly, and at present there has not been anything in its 
columns which can be said to 


“Redeem it from a charge of nothingness.” 


But the clever “Oxford Sketches” which are published from 
time to time are sufficient proof that artistic power and ready 
wit are not wanting in the University. 

The eight-oared races commenced on the 9th, and will last 
over eight clear rowing days. Whether Brasenose or Exeter 
will leave off at the head of the river is yet to be decided. At 
this early date speculation is rife, but certainly rather 
unattainable. Our subsequent communications will be “ after 
the battle,” but it is always safer to record than to predict. 

The Bampton Lectures, which Mr. H. P. Liddon is delivering 
at St. Mary’s, attract immense audiences, which the Church 
and State Review enthusiastically describes, calling attention 
to the mingled sweetness, clearness, and power of the preacher’s 
oratory while he exhorts, explains, or refutes. He is described 
as dealing manfully with the author of “Ecce Homo,” 
M. Rénan, “and other infidels”—but whether this refers to 
M. Rénan only, or whether it includes the former writer as 
well, is left indistinct —perhaps designedly, as the second volume 
of “Ecce Homo” is not yet published. “ Why don’t they 
make Mr, Liddon a bishop?” some one is supposed to ask; 
and the answer which the Church and State Review gives is, 
“It would never do to send Hannibal to Capua.” Whether 
Mr. Liddon would care to have the analogy worked out is 
another question. 


This jubilant note will be transferred to another periodical 
now that the appointment of Bampton Lecturer for next year 
is announced. The change from Mr. Liddon to a gentleman 
so closely connected with the Record as Mr. Garbett is a 
mighty stride. The result of the election was unexpected, as 
a candidate withdrew at the eleventh hour and, practically, 
left the place uncompeted for. Originally, the Lectures were 
bespoke for Professor Payne Smith, but even then the stride 


ae ES 


would hardly have been less, from the accomplished orator to 
the plain average preacher. 

Perhaps there is hardly a place in England, next to his own 
immediate home, where John Keble’s death has been more 
deeply felt than in Oxford. His favourite walks, and the spot 
where he composed not a few of the poems of the “ Christian 
Year,” still remind us of his connection with us, and keep his 
memory green. All classes seem ready to join in some per- 
manent memorial of so gentle and good a man, so true and 
noble a son of Alma Mater. It may be that one memorial 
only will not satisfy the intention of his friends—some speak 
of a window in his honour, and some of other monuments, 
But the most solid and enduring monument proposed is the 
foundation of a “ Keble College,” in direct connection with the 
scheme already on foot to form an establishment for the educa- 
tion of those who intend to take holy orders. The numerous 
friends of John Keble through the length and breadth of the 
land would be able to raise a sum sufficiently large for the 
building, and even the endowment, of such a college or hall, 
and there are many in Oxford who, having once entertained 
such an idea, will never let it slip again. ‘here has hitherto 
been no meeting this term of the general committee appointed 
to consider the question of University extension, but most of 


| the sub-committees have printed and sent in their reports upon 


the various schemes advocated, but the details are not made 
public, as the whole question has not yet been discussed by 
the general committee, which has been summoned for next 
week. Those who are interested in the progress of this 
movement must not be disappointed if no immediate change 
can be produced. Our system is still too rigid to give free play 
to anything of the kind without a great deal of preparatory 
oiling. The oracle of Jupiter once pronounced, in the case of 
an ancient city— 


py xivee Kapdapivay, axivnrog yap apeivwy. 


We are far from calling Oxford the Camarina of the nine- 
teenth century, but we must all feel that the grooves in which 
her routine runs have been traced with exceptional depth ; and 
the routine most hard to alter is not the routine of examinations 
and statutes, and such things—we see these changed, and 
modified, and abolished, and resuscitated, term after term. 
But social routine is not so lightly changed, and he would 
indeed merit all the honour of a successful reformer who could 
introduce a fashion of economy in the men themselves. And 
this is getting harder and harder every year. 
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TuE diocese of Ossory has 41 livings, with an average of 
68 members of the Established Church, against 1,610 members 
of the Church of Rome, the average value of these livings 
being £297. 2s. 11d. It has the usual proportion of unions, 
and no less than fourteen parishes, without a single member 
of the Established Church. The following table shows the 
proportion between “ the work and the reward” in some of the 
Ossory parishes :— 





Killameny ...... 20 2 
Killermogh ...... 24 -~ 
Knocktopher ... 57 x 


eR 213 19 O ” 


eoveee 581 4 2 ” 


The incumbent of Eirke is represented in Stacpole’s returns 
as being non-resident on account of ill health. It contains 
68 members of the Established Church, no Dissenters, and 
2,561 Roman Catholics. The gross value of the living is £550. 
It is now held by the Rev. Henry Brougham, a relation of 
Lord Brougham. He was rector of Mognalty from 1851 to 
1865. Mognalty is in the gift of the Crown, and this no doubt 





} accounts for the fact that Mr. Brougham was sent over to 
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enjoy it, when he was barely of age for priest’s orders, and the 
living had to be kept vacant for some months for his conve- 
nience. The Crown was rather unfortunate in its appoint- 
ments to that parish. Mr. Brougham’s predecessor was a 
lunatic, who killed one of his parishioners in a sudden attack 
of insanity; and it is a curious coincidence that he got Eirke, 
which is another Crown living, by the insanity of the previous 


incumbent, who cut his own throat one Sunday morning, and | 


thus Mr. Brougham became the successor of two lunatics. 

The Rev. Luke Fowler is the incumbent of Aghoure, with 
91 acres of glebe land and £630 rent-charge, yielding a net 
income of £674. He was ordained in 1820, and got this good 
living four years after. But the patron was the bishop, and 
the bishop was his father. It is a union of no less than eleven 
parishes, and has one little church which accommodates 130 
persons. The total number of Church members of all ages in 
these eleven parishes is 172, three of the parishes being without 
any Protestants at all. The total population is 4,573, so that 
the Roman Catholics are to the Protestants as nearly twenty- 
eight to one. 

The union of Callan in this diocese also attracts attention 
by its vast extent and its magnificent income. Aghoure union 
has an area of more than 21,000 acres, with a population of 
4,573, but Callan has an area of 36,941 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 8,453—a charge worthy of a bishop, if the people had 
any faith in his ministrations. But although the union con- 
sists of six parishes, the total number of members of the Esta- 
blished Church, infants included, is 204. The incumbent is 
rewarded for the pastoral care of these 204 souls with 52 acres 
of glebe land and £1,691 tithes or rent-charge, producing a 
gross revenue of £1,751, and a net income of £1,309, as it 
stands in “ Thom’s Almanack;” but in the “ Irish Church 
Directory ” it is reduced to £1,094. According to Stacpole’s 
returns, three curates are employed to instruct the 204 Pro- 
testants, receiving respectively £100, £80, and £75 a year, so 
that there are three clergymen doing duty for these 200 people, 
for which they are paid £255. The net income of the rector, 
therefore, which cannot be less than the £1,300, and which 
would yield a fair income to five or six working clergymen, is 
enjoyed for doing absolutely nothing except ruling the three 
curates, a task which might be safely left in the hands of the 
bishop. Our readers will be curious to learn the name of the 
happy man who is blest with this splendid income, and they 
will not be surprised to learn that he is the bishop’s brother- 
in-law, the Rev. William Pennefather, son of the late Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland. Although this 
favoured clergyman was not without ample means of his own, 
the bishop, instead of placing him in a parish with much duty 
and small income, according to the plan he adopts in other 
cases, promoted him to three livings successively, one better 
than another, in the diocese of Ferns, and then brought him 
to Callan, where he could be near himself in Kilkenny. It 
is true that the union of Callan is in the gift of the Marquis 
of Ormonde; but Church patrons know very well how to 
manage matters of this kind, and strike the balance to suit 
one another’s convenience. 

Baltinglass is, perhaps, one of the most neglected and ill-used 
parishes in the whole country, so far as the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population are concerned. Indeed, it seems 
difficult to conceive how such glaring abuses could exist if 
there was anything that deserves the name of government or 
discipline in the Established Church. Bantinglass was the seat 
of an ancient monastery, and was famous for the learning and 
zeal of its inmates. It was suppressed in 1537, and its exten- 
Sive possessions, including the castle and manor of Baltinglass, 
became the property of the Stratford family, the head of which 
is Karl of Aldborough. The town was formerly a parliamentary 
borough, with “a sovereign,” twelve burgesses, a recorder, a town 
clerk, a sergeant at mace, and a clerk of the market. But at 
the passing of the Reform Bill there were but two burgesses and 
no freeman remaining. It was the pocket borough of the 
Aldborough family, who received £15,000 compensation for their 
vested interest. Lord Aldborough had then a magnificent 
mansion in Dublin, Aldborough House, which was long deserted, 
and has been for some years used as a military barrack. He had 
@ beautiful residence at Baltinglass, on the banks of the Slaney, 
commanding the most charming views of the Wicklow moun- 
tains. It was accidentally burned many years ago, since 
which time the family have been non-resident, although they 
have another fine old mansion, called Belan Hall, in the county 
Kildare. The present peer, who was a captain in the Ist 
Dr agoon Guards, succeeded his father in 1849. He is eccentric, 
and lives away on the Continent, no one knows where, except 
his agent, who is said to be sworn not to reveal the secret. 
The parochial church is in the precincts of the old Abbey of 


| Baltinglass. It has sittings for 500 persons. In 1834 the 
| parishioners consisted of 793 Churchmen, 13 Presbyterians, 

7 other Protestant Dissenters, and 3,419 Roman Catholics. In 
| 1861 the total population of the parish was 2,649, of which 
| only 384 were members of the Church of England, and 38 
Protestant Dissenters. It appears, then, that the Protestant 
population has been reduced to one-half since 1834. This is 
not to be ascribed altogether to the famine or emigration. 
Indeed, the wonder is that the whole Protestant population has 
not gone over to the Church of Rome. The history of the 
| parish presents a glaring illustration of the evils of lay patron- 


age. It belonged, either by purchase or inheritance, to a gentle- 
man named Grogan, of Slaney Park, who bestowed it on himself, 
and held it for nearly half a century. He was married and 
had a family; but not content with one wife and one family, 
he attached himself to a lady who was the governess of his 
children, with whom he lived openly as his concubine till his 
death, having a family by her also, for which he provided very 
handsomely. He was a man of coarse, intemperate, and profane 
habits, and set public opinion so completely at defiance that he 
is said to have baptised two of his own children by two different 
mothers in the parish church on the same day. He drove 
about his mistress and her children ostentatiously through the 
parish. The effect of this scandal, even in those times of 
clerical irregularity, must have been very demoralizing. The 
people showed their feelings by absenting themselves from 
church, and in some instances they rose and left when the 
rector brought his mistress leaning on his arm, He had by 
this lady two sons and a daughter, who were very well educated. 

The present incumbent is the Rev. W. Norton, who 
enjoys a net income of £364 a year. He is the proprietor and 











patron of the living, and so he appointed himself. The “ Irish 
Church Directory’ has a blank for the date of his ordination, 
a blank for the date of his admission into the diocese, and a 
blank for the date of his induction. ‘These three events, there- 
fore, are wrapt in mystery. The return of Captain Stacpole, 
which is dated 1864, represented the incumbent as “ non- 
resident, by licence,” and the duty as being done by a curate, 
who received a stipend of £100. He is said to have remained 
in France for the education of his children. The curate to 
whom he delegated his duties and responsibilities lived with 
his wife and children in splendid style, driving his carriage, 
drinking champagne, &c. How he got the means for leading 
this sort of life was revealed several times in the Dublin 
Insolvent Court; and therefore it is allowable to make allusion 
to the fact in a report on the Irish Establishment, setting 
forth its condition and government as a State institution, and 


| the manner in which its clergy earn the public funds which 


they enjoy. The present incumbent, the Rev. William Norton, 
dispenses with the assistance of a curate now, and does the 
duty himself. Heis also the patron of Ballymore, to which he 
has appointed his brother. A curate of fifteen years’ standing, 
with a large family, might have had Ballymore with a net 
income of £200, with fifty-four Protestant inhabitants; but 
when he went to the Bishop he was too conscientious to say 
that he was not to pay a part of the income to the patron, and 
so he was rejected for his honesty; for it is perfectly well 
understood, whatever may be said to the bishop, that patrons 
do not part with preferments, purchased often at a very high 
price, without a consideration. To receive the consideration is 
called simony ; but there are many ways of doing things with 
bad names without incurring the legal consequences, and 
generally speaking it is the upright, conscientious man, who is 
excluded under the present system of Church patronage. 
Whether the minister of this unfortunate parish of Baltinglass 
ever received an academic education or not, is a matter in- 
volved in as much mystery as his ordination, admission to the 
diocese, and induction to the benefice ; but if report speak 
truly, either he has forget his English in consequence of long 
residence, “ by licence,” on the Continent, or he has never 
learned it; for it is said that he is obliged to go to the doctor 
or the attorney, or some other educated neighbour, to help 
him to write and spell his letters. But although this has been 
stated to me on good authority, it seems to be incredible if 
the Bishop’s examining chaplains are good for anything. 
Perhaps, however, his lordship’s licence extended to education 
as well as to residence, and the incumbent of Baltinglass must 
be ranked with the section of the clergy called “ literates.” 
Literates, however, are generally distinguished by their zeal, 
activity, and peculiar aptitude for missionary work. It would 
be a great blessing for Baltinglass if a man of that stamp 
were sent to the parish. If that were done, they would for 
the first time, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, have 
some idea of what a faithful and pious minister of the Gospel 
could do in reclaiming a neglected population. That en earnest 
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ministry of any kind would be appreciated by the Protestant 


inhabitants was proved last year by the fact, that they flocked 


to hear lay preachers from Dublin, who go by the name of | 


“ Believers.” We sce in this case the operation of the prin- 
ciple that underlies all legislation connected with the Irish 
Establishment—the principle, namely, that the spiritualities of 
the Church are to give way to its temporalities. The claims 
of property are paramount. If the clergy are only curates— 
mere tenants-at-will—the bishop can withdraw their licences, 
or the rectors can dismiss them—without assigning any reason ; 


and if they did assign a reason, inefficiency, or unpopularity, | 


or the slightest tinge of heterodoxy, would be quite enough. 
But an incumbent is almost assacredasaking. He is hedged 
round by the rights of property and fortified by forms of law, 
which enable him, in the majority of cases, to bid defiance.alike 
to his parishioners and his bishop. He cannot be dislodged 
without a course of litigation so expensive, vexatious, and of 
such doubtful issue, that people sometimes prefer to be destitute 


of the means of grace for a whole generation, or to become | 


Dissenters, rather than engage in such an odious warfare. 

The head-quarters of the see of Leighlin is a small village 
called Old Leighlin, in the county of Carlow. We read that the 
present cathedral was founded by Bishop Donat, in 1185, and 
that it was re-edified three hundred years after. This cathe- 
dral is now the parish church. It consists of the nave and 
chancel, and has a large, stone baptismal font. The belfry 
tower is about sixty feet in height. Thirty or forty years ago 
it was described as having “a mean sort of slated spire on the 
top, which, from its pigmy size and general unsuitableness, had 
the worst possible effect.” As usual in the case of those 
ancient churches, the ornaments of the walls, pillars, and 
arches, were daubed over with whitewash. The “ cathedral” 
as it then stood afforded sitting room for only 150 persons. 
In 1834 the members of the Established Church in the parish 
amounted to 319, and the Roman Catholics to 3,237. The 
living is now only a perpetual curacy, with an income of £97. 
The impropriate tithes, which formerly belonged to the 
parish, amount to £461. 10s. 9d. The Church population is 
173 persons, with one Protestant Dissenter; the total population 
being 2,269. Yet this “cathedral,” which accommodates 200 
persons, and attached to which there is a Protestant population 
of only 173, has its dean (the Very Rev. William Bernard 
Lauder), its precentor (the Rev. Robert McKee), its chancellor 


_ home a loaf in his hand from the baker’s. 


(suspended), its treasurer (the Rev. J. Richards), its archdeacon | 


(the Hon. and Ven. Henry Scott Stopford), and its four 
prebendaries. 

Before proceeding to the real cathedral of this immense 
united diocese,-and noticing the head-quarters of the bishop, it 
may be as well tc say a few words about some of the deans— 
who, next to the bishops, are the most important personages 
in their diocese, as it is from this class of dignitaries that 


| £100 in smaller sums to other charitable institutions. 


bishops are generally taken, and it is rarely that a simple | 


clergyman is made a bishop per saltwm, without having first 
purchased for himself the good decree of a dean. Some deans, 
indeed, never succeed in reaching the Bench. For example, 
Peter Brown, a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, was made 
dean of Ferns in 1794, and held this dignity for forty-eight 
years, till he died, at the Deanery, Gorey, in 1842. 

Perhaps he had not sufficient interest to get a mitre, though 
connected with the family of Lord Sligo. A curious anecdote 
is related of him, when, in his old age, he used to wile away 
the time, and keep himself awake while the curate was preach- 
ing on Sunday, by counting in the reading desk the bank notes 
he had received for tithe during the previous week, quite regard- 
less of the eyes that were fixed upon him from the gallery. 
Dean Brown was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Newland, D.D., 
who had been vicar of Bannow, and afterwards rector of Ferns, 
to which he was promoted by Bishop Elrington, who liked him 
for his zeal and activity in the Reformation movement, which 
preceded Catholic Emancipation. He was a man of ability and 
learning, full of energy and ambition. In 1827 he published 
the “ Memorial of the Established Church in Ireland,” 
and in 1829 appeared an able work from his pen, “ An 
Apology for the Established Church of Ireland,” of which 
the bishop spoke in the highest terms. He also pub- 
lished “ An Examination of Dr. Doyle’s Evidence before the 
Committee on Tithes in Ireland.” While Dr. Newland con- 
tinued to defend the Establishment against its assailants, he 
was very popular with the clergy, and honoured as a dis- 
tinguished champion of their cause. 
publications in favour of the Government plan of national 


education, founded by Lord Stanley, the present Earl of Derby, | 
In 1836 he published his | 


he made himself a black-sheep. 
examination of the “ Scripture Lessons,” translated by the Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland. In 1845,he gave to the world 





Bat by a series of | 


‘‘ Observations on the Past and Present Condition of the 
Education of the Poor of, Ireland;”’ and in 1850, “ Remarks 
on the State of Education in Ireland.” His last production, 
which appeared in 1859, was “ The Life and Contemporaneous 
Church History of Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spallatro,” a work which was published at Oxford. His 
publications’ on the education question were very valuable, 
sound in argument, and vigorously written; but they brought 
him nothing but discredit and aversion from the great body of 
the clergy, while they failed to obtain for him the expected 
mitre from the Government. The later years of his life, 
therefore, were clouded with disappointment, and rendered un- 
happy by broken health, and a load of debt in which he is 
said to have been involved, like many other clergymen, by the 
extravagance of his sons. His living was sequestrated for 
years, and he died in the midst of his difficulties, branded by 
his brethren as a “castle dean,” though he had talents, 
learning, and virtues, which might have made him one of the 
brightest ornaments of the episcopal bench. His successor, 
the Rev. Hamilton Verschoyle, was more fortunate. He, too, 
was branded as a “ castle dean,” because he had changed his 
mind on the education question, and had written a pamphlet 
on the subject. But he had powerful influence, and was 
rewarded in a few months with one of the best sees in Ulster. 
This deanery has been identified in a remarkable manner with 
the education question. The present Dean Atkins, formerly a 
Fellow of Trinity College, who succeeded Dr. Verschoyle, had 
long been distinguished as the able and consistent advocate of 
united education, and the Bishop of Ossory cannot fairly class 
him with the “ Balaams” of the Establishment. He was recently 
named with Dr. Graves and Dr. Magee as one of the likeliest 
dignitaries to be appointed to the vacant see of Limerick, and 
though lacking the Parliamentary influence of noble families, 
his claims cannot long be overlooked by any Government that 
considers the interests of the Church in the appointment of 
bishops. 

The late Dean of Leighlin was the Honourable Richard 
Boyle Bernard, D.D., second son of the first Earl of Bandon, 
who was appointed in 1822. It often happens that men of 
wealth and aristocratic connections are distinguished for penu- 
rious habits, and Dean Bernard was a little eccentric in this 
way, not thinking it beneath his dignity or his rank to carry 
Nevertheless his 
savings were turned to good account. He died at Leighlin in 
1850 and left the following magnificent bequests. To the 
Church Education Society for Ireland, £1,000; the Irish 
Society, £500 ; the Infant School at Leighlin Bridge, £50; and 
The 
present Dean is Mr. Lauder, who was appointed in 1864, the 
same year in which he was admitted to the diocese. In the 
“Church Directory” there is a blank for his ordination. He 
is incumbent of the union of Wells, which is in the gift of the 
Crown, and produces a net income of £228, quite enough for 
the duties he has to perform, for there are only seventy-three 
Protestants in the parish, of whom two are Dissenters, the 
Roman Catholic population amounting to 1,000. 

Archdeacon Cotton states that the title “ Dean of Ossory ” 
is irregular and improper, there being no such office as that 
of dean of a diocese. A dean is either dean of a cathedral, or 
a collegiate church, or a royal chapel. In all official docu- 
ments from the earliest time down to the present, the dean of 
this cathedral was called the Dean of Kilkenny, or much more 
frequently Dean of St. Canice. There have been but two 
incumbents of this deanery since 1795, the date of the appomt- 
ment of the Honourable Joseph Bourke, son of the third Earl 
of Mayo. He held the office for forty-eight years, and died at 
Salthill, near Dublin, in 1843. A tablet was erected to his 
memory in the cathedral. The inscription circwmspice would 
not have suited that tablet; for he left his cathedral a pile of 
ruins and a mass of rubbish, its finely chiselled marble columns 
being daubed over with several coats of whitewash, and some of 
its beautiful arches closed up with rude masonry, so that their 
very existence was unknown. This honourable and tasteless 
dean was succeeded by Charles Vignoles, D.D., the present 
incumbent. He was son of the Rev. John Vignoles, for twenty- 
four years minister of the French church in Portarlington, who 
was descended from an ancient and distinguished family in 
Languedoc, some members of which took refuge in Treland 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Many of the 
French refugees settled at Portarlington in the Queen’s County, 
and made it one of the neatest towns in Ireland, celebrated a8 
a place of education. The French congregation has ceased to 
exist, the families having merged into the Established Church 
population, and not a few of them having established them- 
selves among the gentry of the country, and supplied the 
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Church with some of the best of its ministers. Dr. Vignoles 
was for some time Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. He has 
occupied his present position since 1843, having been ordained 
in 1811, so that he is fifty-five years in the ministry. It is 
much to the praise of a dignitary of his advanced age that he 
is now engaged in the work of restoring his cathedral. It is a 
pity that so much precious time has been lost, and that such 
a humiliating monument of neglect was permitted to offend the 
eye and shock the taste so long; but better late than never. 








THE DIOCESE OF FERNS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *“* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I do not want to constitute myself the apologist or defender 
of the acts public and private of our venerable diocesan, feeling 
assured that he stands in no such need, neither requiring nor expecting 
it from his clergy. But, as answering for myself in the capacity of 
clergyman of a parish, I beg to say that many of the remarks in your 
correspondent’s letter struck me, as I hastily read them, as singularly 
unjust, and calculated to give your English readers a very erroneous 
impression of the diocese of Ferns. In the first place, I utterly re- 
pudiate the imputation that I belong to what is understood in England 
as the Evangelical party. My notion of a parish clergyman’s position 
is to know nothing of any party either in or out of the church. In 
my parish, a rural district some eight miles long, there are about 220 
Protestant and many (probably five times as many) Roman Catholic 
parishioners. The landlords are all members of the church; and the 
land, for the most part, is in the hands of Protestants. I follow as 
closely as I can the strict letter of the Prayer-book in ministering to 
their wants. I have had between 70 and 80 communicants at 
Christmas, Haster, and Whitsuntide, and an average of 20 every 
month. I have service twice on Sundays, and once on all other 
holidays. The Offertory service is always performed, and I preach in 
a surplice, unto which there never has been any opposition on the 
part of the people or any one else. I mention these particulars with- 
out reserve, as they have been the practical work in the parish for 
the last 20 years, and when I came some eight years ago I had to 
introduce nothing new, but simply to carry on the work of my pre- 
decessors. This simple statement of facts is perhaps the best answer 
that can be given to the imputations contained in your correspondent’s 
letter against the clergy of this diocese as a body. I simply answer 
for myself; others can, I have no doubt, do the same in their own 
behalf. I do not want to show that we are better than others, but I 
will maintain that we are not worse. Of this I am very sure that, 
without any detriment to the Christian public, we might be richer; 
but, whether rich or poor, no one with the spirit of a man could be 
the mean-spirited time-serving hireling your correspondent’s letter 
represents us to be. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servartt, 


AN INCUMBENT IN DIOCESE OF FERNS. 
May 8th, 1866. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tne Academy open their ninety-eighth exhibition under circum- 
stances of no small excitement and interest so far as concerns the 
Academicians and the general body of artists who look to the 
gallery of the Academy as the one arena in which distinction is 
to be gained. The institution has, after a century of close privilege, 
just now yielded to the pressure from without and acknowledged the 
common-sense principle of going with the times; the Academi- 
clans renounce the dogma that forty of themselves, mostly painters 
who have done their best, and twenty Associates of repute, repre- 
sent the art of the country—that, in fact, death alone is to hold 
the key 0 the Academy. The long disgrace to the Academy of 
keeping some of their most meritorious men in the lower rank, 
and thus shutting out all enlightenment and true feeling for 
art from their councils, is to be expunged this year by the 
admission of at least some to the higher position—rank it can- 
race be called, since the rank in art of certain of the Associates 
re been settled by the public voice, often a quarter of a century 

efore. And while this and the election of fit Associates is a mere 
matter of obedience to the old constitution of the Academy, it is 
to be followed, after this exhibition, by the enlargement of the body 


of Associates, hitherto limited to twenty, and the conferring on | lw 
| lecture upon three most important branches of art—painting, per- 


that body the franchise of voting for full Academicians, under 
restrictions, however, such as to prevent the power of selecting the 


appropriate men ever being in the hands of the lower rank. The | rivi 
- favour and success, at any sacrifice of the proprieties, which marks: 


Pe is amusing, and, no doubt, will be viewed generally by 
® younger and more vigorous artists as a form of veto which 
— soon be neutralized by the dying off of the old Tory stock and 
4@ succession of a more Liberal stamp of Academician. Now, the 
pictures contributed to the present exhibition are necessarily those 
upon which the forty Academicians will found their opinions in 


one ranks of the Associates, and they will, no doubt, also be 
ch uenced by the last works of those Associates who are to be 

pt fill the places vacant by the deaths of Sir Charles East- 
to € and Gibson, the sculptor. Thus we have enough in all this 
t . the artists on their mettle. How far they have come up to 
the cademy standard we shall soon know, and, in the mean time, 
“ve critic has the advantage of passing them in review and measur- 
ing their works by his own rule, 





At such a juncture in the affairs of the Academy we naturall 
look rather more keenly into the works of the Academicians an 
their chosen associates, in the hope of discovering the signs of 
healthful vigour and life. The associates most decidedly come out 
best, but we are by no means sure that the works of painters who 
arenot connected with the Academy at all and who have neverderived 
any sort of instruction from that body are not by far the most 
promising in an art point of view. It speaks but ill for the 
Academy to observe year after year works of the highest excellence 
contributed by painters who are nothing to the Academy, while 
the associates keep up a continual round of pictures on the 
Academic model, worn threadbare, as though they knew that this was 
the only way to curry favour with the Academicians. Whenever we 
observe anything like original power and a deeper insight, it is 
almost certain that the influence of the Academy has not pene- 
trated there. Not to say this without supporting it, we point to 
the works of Mr. Watts, Mr. Armitage, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Yeames, 
Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Burgess, Mr. E. Nicol, Mr. 
Crowe, and others who need not be named amongst figure 
painters ; and in landscape, the Linnells, Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. 
Leader, Mr. M‘Callum, and Mr. H. B. W. Davis, the painter of 
the remarkable work in last year’s exhibition of “The Strayed 
Herd” and the “ Ploughing in the Plains of Artois” in this. Any 
foreigner ignorant of our great names might well be excused for 
mistaking at least some of the works of the painters we have 
named as the most interesting to those who know real art when 
they see it. To the Academic eye this would be a grievous 
blunder. Their self-sufficiency is not likely to lose anything by the 
new President. Sir Francis Grant told “ the august assembly” at 
the banquet that for a century the Academy had given “the 
highest art education” to 2,936 students without seeking any 
pecuniary aid from the Government, ignoring altogether the 
benefit of having the half of the National Gallery and a splendid 
income from the voluntary contributions of the public and: the 
artists. The new President plumed himself and the Academy upon 
having given up their valuable time to instructing the students 
“ without emolument,” when it is notorious that the students are 
so bewildered with the succession of teachers, who take a month 
by turn in the school, that they only submit out of deference, and 
without having the least idea of what to believe in. What Mr. A, 
lays down one month as law is swept away by Mr. B. in the next. 
Sir Francis Grant must have forgotten for the moment how long 
the lectures on painting had been suspended or dispensed with 
until an associate, Mr. O’Neil, was found able to undertake the 
duty, and that no Academician or associate could be found to 
teach perspective, so that the aid of South Kensington was obliged 
to be sought in the services of Mr. Bowler, a pupil of that school, 
Indeed, the chairs of painting and architecture are still vacant. 

The President demanded, triumphantly, whether the Academy 
had failed in its mission, or had any cause to be ashamed of its 
children. The plain answer to this is to be read chiefly in the 
present Exhibition and many preceding ones, where we have seen 
the teaching of the Academicians set at nought, and all the true 
interest run away with by the innovators and anti-Academicals.., 
The works of the Academicians have for years, with few exceptions, 
shown that the moment a painter touches the goal of his ambition 
in being dubbed R.A., he falls off into vapid repetitions of his old 
successes, and never troubles himself with anything so silly and 
unprofitable as devotion to art. There are abundant instances of 
this in the present Exhibition, which will occur to every one, not 
necessary to mention here, but we shall not omit to notice them 
more particularly as we enter upon our detailed examination of the 
pictures. 

The Academicians make a fatal mistake in not discernin 
between the influence of their own example in their pictures and. 
the teaching of the rudiments. The young painter finds very little 
to learn in the works of the Academicians in the present Exhibi- 
tion, except it be what to avoid. They present him with no model 
of style, and certainly no example of that “ beauty in its highest 
forms,” to which the quotation from Sir Charles Kastlake’s essay 
prefixed to the catalogue of the Exhibition, alludes. To show 
examples of this study of the beautiful, by which the young 
painter is to be influenced and have his taste elevated, is, 
not the lesson set by the Academicians, and it is difficult to 
have much faith in the teaching which the President does 
lay claim to, when the Government schools of art flourish, 
while the Academy has been found without a student worthy of 
their gold medal, and has no master painter able and willing to 


spective, and architecture. One general effect of this apathy of the 
Academy will be observed in the ill-regulated striving after popular 


the works of so many of the painters. Good ideas are hastily and 
thoughtlessly worked up without proper study, and where labour has 
been bestowed, it is often upon meaningless objects, subordinate 
accessories, and gaudy effects of colowr—the material side of the 


"art being considered, while the intellectual has no place. Here 


choosing the candidates for the vacant places and any new places | and there is a painter who respects his art, and is above conde- 


scending to minute imitation and brilliant effects, as Mr. Watts, in 
the one small figure he contributes of Thetis (23)—a work which, 
with obvious errors of proportion, has a certain grandeur of style 
about it which belongs only to the earnest but mistaken work of 
great thinkers in art. As an example of the nude figure, it bears 
a remarkable distinction in the purity of idea that ruled the 
painter, just as we see in the Greek antique, and sometimes in the 


old masters. If we turn from this to the “ Godiva” of Sir Edwin 
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Landseer, it may be to feel that Landseer paints the nude with a 
more fleshy truth that appeals to the eye ; but the “Thetis,” with 
no absolute resemblance of the kind, suggests ideas of the highest 
beauty. Sir Edwin Landseer should have painted his Godiva 
when he did that charming figure of Titania ; there is a want of 
all the grace and perfection of line which throw the veil of refine- 
ment and perfect beauty over a work of this nature, which is one 
that demands the perfection of style as much as the perfection of 
work. We find it impossible to escape from the reminiscences of 
Madame Wharton, of pose-plastique memory, who did really once 
perform the part in the Coventry show, and this is not to be 
attributed to the subject, which is decidedly capable of the highest 
treatment, and is sufficiently remote in history to acquire the true 
legendary character. Still, although Landseer’s forte is neither 
subject nor the nude figure, there is beauty of another order, and 
of the highest kind, in his “ Arab Mare and Foal” lying before an 
Indian tent. The foal especially is alive with all the natural grace 
of wild animal life ; and to give this touch of art to the ean is 
a faculty of fine artistic instinct. We see Landseer perhaps still 
more in his full swing of power in the noble sketch in crayons of a 
deer chased by a rough hound (942). 


Mr. Leighton’s large work (290), “Syracusan Brides leading 
Wild Beasts in procession to the Temple of Diana,” although posi- 
tively full of what might be called technical blunders or oversights, 
is nevertheless overflowing with beauty, and seems to sustain the 
application of the motto of Sir Charles Eastlake better than most 
works of the Academy. It has been called “a frieze,” and there 
are good reasons for distinguishing the work from that style of 
picture which embraces the whole scale of pictorial beauty— 
expression, composition, form, colouring, light and shade, natural 
resemblance ; but for all this, the ideal beauty of the lovely women, 
the grace of attitude, and the imaginative power which breathes 
throughout the picture, impress the mind with a deep sense of 
admiration. The whole subject may be conjectural, and is to a 
great extent, for Mr. Leighton would be puzzled to find a description 
of such a procession of brides in the Seound Idyll of Theocritus ; 
but this is only so much the more credit to his genius. The 
Academicians proper will, no doubt, stand and sigh over the work 
and point to its wasted power and imperfect execution, its want of 
truth in all light and shade and cast shadows, its unnatural sky 
and landscape ; but, for our own part, we should be very glad to 
see something of the same feeling for ideal beauty inspiring the 
Academy ; for this we could well spare some of the high technical 
finish and perfect costume-painting which have so long been the 
aim of the school. We can even feel disposed to congratulate the 
Academy on having again upon their walls one of Mr. Frost’s 
fanciful illustrations of ‘‘The Tempest” (306). Feeble as the 

icture is compared with the painter’s former works, it stands at 

east as an assertion of the poetic feeling in art at a time when 
everything is either gross with forced effects or overdone with 
trivial detail. 

Mr. Armitage’s picture, “The Remorse of Judas,” is a work 
conceived in the grand style of religious subject ; the figures are 
rather larger than life, but only represented in half length. The 
Judas is a most energetic and expressive figure, the head perhaps 
verging upon extravagance in the contortion of feature given toa 
countenance torn with terrible agony. In this respect the painter 
has narrowly escaped the limits of the beautiful ; but he may fairly 
be allowed this for the general repose and dignified character given 
to the figures of the three Jews, one of whom is addressed by 
Judas with the pieces of silver in his outstretched hand, and repels 
him with stern contempt. A granite wall, with threatening sky 
above, forms the background of this striking picture, and comports 
well with the subject. This is the only example the exhibition 
affords of the study of the highest branch of art of the religious 
order of subject by an English painter, and for this reason, besides 
its great merits, it should receive all the encouragement it deserves. 
Mr. Goodall’s (R.A.) large landscape, with Hagar and Ishmael 
under the guise of an Arab woman and boy of the present day, can 
scarcely be considered an illustration of the subject of religious 
history. The beauty of the picture lies in the desert landscape, 
the figures being mere accessories ; and though Hagar is made to 
clench her hand and bite her nether lip, and young Ishmael looks 
askance at the bleaching skeletons of camels, yet the story is not 
told — by the catalogue. Mr. Maclise’s large study for his 
fresco of the “ Death of Nelson,” it would be unfair to criticise on 
all points, because it is only a study, and cannot be said to equal 
the fresco ; we may say of it, however, that it is thoroughly 
academic, and in the manner of the painter. The great fault in it 
is, that the death-scene of the hero is completely lost in the crowded 
composition, the detail is overdone, and many incidents are forced 
in for the sake only of showing- off the dexterity of the artist ; while, 
after all, the painter of battles who will be so very accurate, paints 
blood (and this rather profusely) as if it were some confectioner’s 
syrup flowing from broken bottles. This is a small matter, but 
enough to show a certain artificial falseness of treatment. 








FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


Tue thirteenth annual exhibition opened at the Gallery, 120 
Pall-mall, on Monday last, with a ssllestion of rather oan than 
200 pictures, chiefly by French and Belgian artists. There are 
amongst these several works of high pretensions by M. Gallait, 
M. Gerome, M. Alma-Tadema, M. Meissonier, M. H, Leys, 





M. Daubigny, and other distinguished painters. At present our 
limits will only permit of our drawing attention to the exhibition, 
which we may say, however, is one of the best that has been arranged 
for some years past, but we hope to take an early opportunity of 
entering critically into the merits of the different pictures. There 
are three pictures by M. Gerome, two of which are of importance 
and in his best manner—the “ Phryne before the Tribunal of 
Heliastes,” a work which is calculated to excite some little atten- 
tion on account of the subject, and the “ Cesar Dead,” perhaps a 
more striking picture, with a small and very truthful picture of 
Pifferari. M. Gallait has sent a smaller replica of his “ Jeanne la 
Folle ”—“ Crazy Jane,” as we call her—the picture which will be 
remembered in the International Exhibition of 1862. 








WE are glad to hear that Mr. Wheelwright has arranged to exhibit 
his very remarkable series of studies from the Italian frescoes and 
other pictures made during many years’ residence and hard work in 
Italy. These fine works form an historical series of sixty-two examples 
from the antique fresco called the Nozze Aldobrandini to Raphael. 








MUSIC. 
Guiucr’s “ IpHtcenra 1x Tauris.” 


Tue management of Her Majesty’s Theatre has honourably 
distinguished itself during the last two or three seasons by the 
revival of some of those masterpieces of the past which have been 
too much overlooked in the almost exclusive attention paid to 
modern productions. 

Theatrical music is always specially in danger of retrograde action 
from its combination of various elements of attraction, and its 
consequent appeal to tastes and intelligences of very different 
orders and degrees. Much poor music has passed current on the 
stage from its being allied to an interesting drama, or from the 
scope given for exhibition of the special powers of a particular 
singer. Some composers, therefore, with no very high standard of 
their own art, but sufficient tact to avail themselves of the factitious 
excitement afforded by stage accessories, have frequently achieved 
a public success far greater than that which has attended the pro- 
duction of others of much higher genius and accomplishments. 
Thus, no instructed musician would put Spohr and Verdi in com- 
parison ; yet the latter by his “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “ Rigoletto,” 
and other such works, has earned a European reputation that will 
never attach to the “ Faust,” “ Azor,” and “Jessonda,” of the 
former. Fortunate is it for the dignity and truth of dramatic 
music that some great composers have occasionally appeared whose 
cultivation of higher principles than are involved in a mere appeal 
to the fugitive applause of a theatrical public, has rescued the art 
from the declension and deterioration which must inevitably follow 
an adherence to that conventionalism which is generally implied by 
the taste of the mere crowd. Such men were Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, and Weber. With Gluck, indeed, dramatic 
music, properly so called (and to dramatic music only are we now 
referring), may almost be said to have originated. The early opera, 
in its first origin in Italy at the close of the sixteenth pre 
was chiefly choral, and the style was scarcely distinguishable 
from that of Church music or the madrigal. The early introduc- 
tion of recitative, however, impressed a somewhat distinctive 
character on opera, by the scope given (although still in a very limited 
degree) to declamatory passion. With the progress of singing as 
an art, the mechanical development of vocal execution became so 
prominent a feature that the display of the individual singer 
seemed to be the chief object rather than any natural expression of 
sentiment or passion. Kven the music of Lulli, the founder of 
French opera, although full of a vigour and energy hitherto un- 
known, is disjointed in its melodic phrases and so conventional in 
its forms that his operas are all very much alike. Handel, mighty 
as he proved himself in oratorio, cannot be said to have advanced 
dramatic music. His many operas, full as they are of beauties, 
are still only superior specimens of the conventional Italian style 
of the day. Gluck it was, who, like Weber during a more recent 
prevalence of Italian musical enervation, made a practical protest in 
favour of poetical truth of expression over a meretricious exhibition 
of mechanical art. So arbitrarily paramount had become the indi- 
vidual display of the singer at both periods referred to, that the 
lover's pathos, the tyrant’s wrath, and other equally opposite 
sentiments, were warbled in trills and flourishes almost identical in 
character. Gluck, commencing in the common track, was soon led 
by his philosophic temperament to perceive the absurdities and 
anomalies involved in the general treatment of dramatic music, 
and its subjection to rules which often led to an entire inversion 
of sense—such, for instance, as the da capo or repetition of the 
first part of an air, which was frequently sung for the second time 
to words of totally opposite character to those first appropriated to 
it. Gluck’s “ Alceste,” produced at Vienna in 1766, and after- 
wards adapted to the Paris stage in 1776, effected a complete and 
sudden transformation in dramatic music. His “ Orféo,” also 
brought out at Vienna, was likewise reproduced at Paris, where, 
in 1774, appeared his first original French opera, “ Iphigenie en 
Aulide,” adapted from the text of Racine. Then it was 
that the famous feud of the Gluckists and Piccinists 
raged — the partisans of the German innovator and the 
adherents of the popular representative of the conventional Italian 
style, attacking each other in a war of words and pamphlets, 
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epigram and lampoon, with a violence and acrimony never exhibited 
in any other art contest. Even the rivalry, in London, between 
Handel and his opponent Bononcini, which called forth Swift’s 
contemptuous lines, was mild and temperate in comparison. The 
triumph of Gluck, however, was complete—the noble simplicity of 
his music, the admirable and appropriate expression which he gave 
to the dramatic situation, ignoring the singer otherwise than as 
identified with the actor or actress, ultimately carried conviction 
to all who were capable of distinguishing between the false and the 
true, and laid the basis of that grand style of stage music which 
was still further developed by Mozart, and afterwards expanded 
into the sublimity of Beethoven and the romanticism of Weber. 
In 1777, Gluck produced his “ Armide ;” a year or two after which 
came his crowning success, “Iphigenie en Tauride,” which is cer- 
tainly not exceeded by any of his other works in tragic pathos and 
classic purity. A recurrence to such music after a long course of 
the spasmodic style of Verdi, is like the contrast offered by the 
purest works of poetry and fiction to the feverish crudities of the 
modern romance of crime. A pervading nobility of style, pathos 
that never becomes maudlin or undignified, passion that never 
degenerates into senseless frenzy, exquisite and sustained melody 
adapted to the sentiment of the poetry, and not to any singer’s 
vain desire for vocal display—sach are the qualities that place 
Gluck’s music still, in spite of its age, among the most remarkable 
productions of earnest, honest art. 

The performance of “Iphigenie” at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Tuesday was, in most respects admirable, and for a first night extra- 
ordinary. Never has Mdme. Titiens been seen and heard to greater 
advantage than in her impersonation of Iphigenia. Her acting was 
dignified without being stilted, and womanly without ever losing 
sight of the heroic elevation of the part. Her singing was equal 
to her acting. No music requires more sustained power, both 
mechanical and intellectual, than that of Gluck. However cor- 
rectly it may be given as to mere execution, it must seem heavy 
and monotonous if the singer fails to impart some of that fervent 
expression which the composer felt in the production of his music. 
Mdme. Titiens’ Iphigenia is as fine a performance as her Medea— 
both impersonations being such as scarcely any other stage singer 
of the day can attempt, with the exception, perhaps, of Madame 
Viardot Gareia. In her first air, “Oh, tu che i giornio” (“ O toi 
qui prolongeas”), Mdme. Titiens at once produced a profound 
impression by her purity of style and calm yet intense pathos ; 
and equally effective were her subsequent solos, “ O malheureuse 
Iphigenie” and “D’une image hélas”—the noble passages of 
recitative too, in which the connecting links of the action are 
carried on, were most powerfully declaimed by this excellent artist, 
who has established a fresh claim to public admiration by her 
powerful performance of music so difficult to realize intellectually. 
Next, or perhaps equal, in order of merit, stands the Orestes of 
Mr. Santley. We doubt if the part has ever been so finely ren- 
dered as by this gentleman, who gave the music of the conscience- 
stricken matricide with a dramatic force and vocal perfection that 
were nothing short of excellence. Signor Gardoni, although 
evidently still suffering from his recent illness, sang the music of 
Pylades with much suavity and expression ; and Signor Gassier 
(although the music was somewhat too high for him, involving a 
few transpositions) was an effective Thoas. The chorus was 
generally good, although occasionally, as in the Hymn for female 
voices, much too loud—and the orchestra open to no objection 
excepting one or two instances of a similar fault. The opera has 
no overture—merely an instrumental introduction, illustrative of 
the storm with which the work opens. It was in his “ Alceste” 
that Gluck paved the way for the modern overture suggestive of 
the kind of action about to follow—one of the most important 
instances of the reform operated by him in dramatic music ; since 
the old form of overture, originating with Lulli, and adhered to 
even by Handel, consisted of one set pattern; a slow introduction 
and fugue, with sometimes one or two pieces of dance music. All 
whose taste is not vitiated by the many bad operas of recent years, 
and who can appreciate what is genuine and sound in art, although 
expressed in the style of a former period, should hear and see 
Gluck’s “ Iphigenie” as given at Her Majesty’s Theatre. They 
(and there are doubtless many) who find it heavy and monotonous, 
would probably prefer a Chinese pagoda to a Grecian temple. In 
future representations, the music of the second priestess should be 
better given ; although not much in quantity, it is important as 
coming in close juxtaposition with the grandeur of Iphigenia. To 
Signor Arditi, as conductor, probably belongs much of the credit 
due for the excellence of the performance—little short of mar- 
Vellous for a first night—as well as for the close and scrupulous 

herence to the original music, 





The performances of Madame Grisi, commenced on Saturday 
last, have been wisely discontinued. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Vilda, by several reappear- 
ances as Norma, has more than maintained the great success she 
achieved there by her recent first performance in the part. 


The following programme of the third concert of the Musical 
Fe (given on Wednesday last) contains little to remark on, 
ith the exception of the second appearance of the young German 


Pianiste of whom we spoke last week :— 


PART I. 
Symphony in D .........c.ccccecee. SPP AN Sey ES Haydn. 
ress Madame Rudersdorff, “ Oh, lovely sleep”... Handel. 
oncerto in D Minor, pianoforte, Mdile. Mehlig ... Mendelssohn. 





PART II. 
Paphgeel Ryne ane since sce iccses védernetb natives secede Beethoven. 
Scena ed Aria, Madame Rudersdorff, ‘‘ Misera! 
dove son?” ‘Ah non son’ io che parla’’......... Mozart. 
Overture (The Siege of Corinth) .................seee00 Rossini. 


Madlle. Mehlig quite confirmed the favourable impression which 
she made on her first appearance ; and, having now heard her in 
two very opposite styles, we are justified in repeating our opinion 
that she is one of the best concerto players of the day. There are 
few pieces which test a performer’s powers of wrist and finger more 
than Mendelssohn’s second concerto, with its prolonged solo 
passages and the constant and fatiguing use which he makes of the 
arpeggio form. Vivacity and fire are the prevailing characteristics, 
and the slightest diminution of energy on the part of Monk er 


_ would render the music tame and ineffective. _Madlle. Mehli 


an admirable mechanism and thorough command of the finger-board, 
finished and refined style, and great power. If she can interpret 
the pianoforte music of Beethoven as worthily as she has given 
that of Hummel and Mendelssohn, she may take the highest rank 
as an intellectual as well as brilliant player. The symphomes and 
overtures were given with that power and finish which distinguish 
the orchestral playing here from that of all other London concerts. 
Handel’s tranquilair (from his “Semele,” produced in 1763) was sung 
with unusual refinement and well-sustained sotto voce by Madame 
Rudersdorff, who, on the other hand, gave Mozart’s recitative and 
air with considerable dramatic power. It is one of those detached 
pieces, of which he wrote many for concert performance or inter- 
polation into other operas, and belongs to the period of his 
- we ” (1781), to the music of which, however, it is scarcely 
equal, 


The Popular Concert of Monday last was appropriated to the 
benefit of Madame Goddard, whose pianoforte-playing has long 
formed one of the chief features of these entertainments. Her 
performance on the occasion displayed all her well-known executive 
excellence. 


A concert of especial interest is to be given, on June 8, for the 
benefit of the hospital for consumption. A new vocal work by 
Gounod, “ Ulysses,” will be produced for the first time. A can- 
tata by Weber, not heard in this country for many years past, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music will also be 
given. These are sources of attraction so strong as to promise most 
beneficial results to the charity concerned. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A very offensive French play by M. Victorien Sardon, called 
“ La Famille Benoiton,” which has enjoyed a remarkable Legere A 
in Paris for the Jast six months, has been presented in an Englis 
shape at the Adelphi Theatre, the adapter, or rather translator 
being Mr. Benjamin Webster, junior. The subject of the piece and 
its treatment are so essentially French, that the adapter has acted 
wisely in not transferring the scene from France to England. The 
object of the French author has been to satirize female folly and 
extravagance, and those lucky people who make enormous fortunes 
on the Bourse, but can never buy refinement with their wealth, 
To do this M. Sardon has invented a story which is singularly 
deficient in action and dramatic interest, and more than ordinarily 
repulsive in its main features. To those who live in the society it 
depicts, who are full of that knowledge which enables them to meet 
every point and allusion half-way, “ La Famille Benoiton” may be 
an admired if not a pleasant comedy, but plain English audiences 
will probably see nothing in it but a father who suspects through 
several acts that he is not the father of his own child, and is only 
convinced of his mistake in the Jast act by something like a parody 
of the Judgment of Solomon.. The very title of the adaptation— 
“The Fast Family”—is suggestive of those publications which used 
to issue from Holywell-street, and the licensing of such a play by 
the Lord Chamberlain shows that his lordship is a very 
guardian of the purity of the British drama. , 

The cast of characters in this piece is not strong. The chief 
female character—the extravagant wife—is represented by Miss 
Woolgar with a great deal of fidgetty spirit ; a precocious child is 
very prominent in the story, but very objectionable ; Mr. Billington 
worked hard in a very thankless part ; and the most genuine actin 
is found in two characters—incidental to the story—a selfish ol 
man and a calculating son represented by Mr. Paul Bedford and 
Mr. Toole. Mr. Toole has given another proof in this part of his 
high talent as a comedian. The dresses are elegant, and the scenery 
gives no opportunity for variety of display. 


A new drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, called “One Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds,” which rises in many parts to the level of high 
comedy, has been produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The 
plot is simple, though tolerably well constructed for an English 
playwright ; but its strength lies in its smart and close dialogue, 
and in several forcible sketches of eccentric and other character. 
The weakest parts are the love scenes between the hero and 
heroine, and the former character shows a want of sufficient 
motive for most of his actions. The heroine is a pleasant, but a 
rather weak sketch, and the author's skill is most apparent and 
unmistakable in what were probably intended to be the secondary 
characters. These include a hard, selfish livery-stable-keeper— 
“ horsy.” and grimly humorous, an old genial chandler, and a soft, 
silky solicitor, named Fluker. The livery-stable- keeper 1s very vigor- 
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ly represented by Mr. J. Clarke, whose make-up was not one of | 
his fount sealie ; the old chandler was carefully played by Mr. Ray, | 
and Fluker, a mannerist of the most amusing type, foundan excel- | 
lent representative in Mr. Hare. The drama is superior to the | 
author's previous comedy, “War to the Knife,” and displays a | 
genuine talent for comedy writing, which he would do well to | 
cultivate. It is almost unnecessary to say, looking at the title of | 
the play, that its interest turns upon money ; but the whole story 
is agreeable, and the heroine, if not elaborated by the author, is 


rendered important by the actress—Miss Marie Wilton. 


The Theatrical Licenses Committee are still adhering to the 
very bad Parliamentary plan of taking hearsay evidence, and are 
consequently making a blue-book which will require a truck to 
carry it. On Friday last they finished the examination of Mr. 
Boucicault, and succeeded in eliciting the fact that the freedom | 
given to the proprietors of Parisian music-halls to perform 
dramas, or portions of dramas, is regulated by the police. The 
same evidence brought out the fact that German, Belgian, Dutch, 
and Italian music-halls have the liberty to perform stage-plays, 
and that in America, a somewhat protectionist country, there is 
absolute theatrical free-trade. 


Mr. Shirley Brooks was next examined, and expressed himself | 
in favour of free-trade. He objected to the censorship of plays, and | 
thought that the existing restrictions were unfair and unnecessary. 
He spoke strongly about the low character of our present acting, 
dramatic writing, and dramatic criticism. 


Mr. Horace Wigan’s examination followed Mr. Brook’s, and this 
witness gave his evidence in a clear and skilful manner. He 
opposed the granting of dramatic privileges to music-halls on the 
grounds that it would “ degrade the drama and the art of acting,” 
but he admitted that the experiment had never been fairly tried. 
This looks very like the old hobgoblin argument. Mr. Wigan said 
that there was an enormous demand for good plays, but no adequate 
supply, except from France, but omitted to tell the Committee 
whether the low prices offered by managers had anything to do with 
it. There were several inconsistencies in his evidence, the result, 
probably, of the loose system of examination. He said that the 
first requisite of a good play ought to be its acting quality, and 
then abused the “ Lady of Lyons ”—the most actable of modern 
dramas. He stated that there were already more theatres than 
enough, but did not state why they fetch such enormous fancy 
prices if the market is glutted with them. He stated that he had 
no personal feeling in his recent prosecution of the Alhambra, but 
was put forward by some of the other managers, and made out a 
case against the Lord Chamberlain by showing the Shakesperian 
indecencies allowed to be uttered nightly at the St. James’s Theatre. 
His argument that an extension of dramatic privileges to music- 
halls would degrade the drama and the art of acting might be used 
to prevent a Scripture reader going into one of the lowest courts 
of Whitechapel, on the ground that by so doing he would be de- 
grading Christianity and its professors. 

On Monday, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Nelson Lee, Mr. Turner, the 
theatrical agent, and Mr. Hollingshead, were examined. Mr. Tom 
Taylor's evidence was unprejudiced, and appeared to amount prac- 
tically to this,—that as the patent theatres were abolished, and 
there was consequently no longer any recognised school for the 
drama, it mattered very little what further liberty was given to 
perform stage plays. Mr. Tom Taylor, in common with many 
eminent and sincere men, holds the belief that the patent theatres 
were high schools of dramatic art, forgetting the important fact 
that their exclusive privileges (the privileges granted to Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket) were abolished on the 
ground that these protected theatres had ceased to be such schools, 
and only assisted in “ degrading the drama.” 


Mr. Nelson Lee expressed his fear that any extension of dramatic 
privileges to music-halls would degrade the drama, even at the east- 
end of London, and ruin the music-halls ; Mr. Turner feared that 
if the floodgates of free trade were opened, there would be a 
difficulty in providing actors; and Mr. Hollingshead advocated 
thorough free trade in the drama. The latter gentleman stated 
that he had always found the censorship of the press more severe 
and effective than the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship, and that the 

resent question was not one wholly between theatres and music- 
lis, while 5,000 buildings throughout the country—concert halls, 
entertainment galleries, literary institutes, temperance halls, and 
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Tue opinions which Professor Owen has formed, relative to the 
affinities of the extinct dodo, have been in great measure con- 
firmed by the result of the researches of M. Milne Edwards, the 
great French zoologist. In a memoir which M. Edwards laid 
before the Academy of Sciences, on the 23rd ult., he stated that, 
so far as the evidence he was able to gather from the examination 
of a set of bones lately brought from the Mauritius went, it showed 
that the dodo belonged not to Raptorial, but to Rasorial birds, 
Its affinities are most with the Columbide, or pigeon family, 
although it must always be regarded as an extremely aberrant 
member of this group. This is especially shown by the formation 
of the sternum, or breast bone, which is as unlike that ofa pigeon 
as it is possible to conceive. 

The doctrines of our British physicist, Dr. Joule, relative to the 
electricities of cast-iron and steel, have been quite corroborated by 
the researches of M. Thenard. The French chemist was not aware 
of Dr. Joule’s investigations till he came to publish his own, but 
then he acknowledged their priority in a graceful manner. 

An Italian engineer, Signor Giustiniani, has presented to the 
French Government a model of a very curious and ingenious sub- 
marine boat, and the latter has directed a special commission to 
examine and report upon it. 

Our contemporary the Reader, in one of its scientific notes last 
week, was led into an error which a better knowledge of the pro- 
gress of medical science would have prevented. In noticing a 
pamphlet written by a young medical man in the country upon 
the subject of the Sphymograph, it thanked the author for intro- 
ducing this instrument to the notice of his profession. The Sphy- 
mograph is a very curious apparatus, which automatically records, 
by a series of drawings, the pulsation of the heart and arteries. It 
was introduced into this country by two Londen physicians of 
eminence, one of whom, Dr. F. E. Anstie, has already published 
several papers upon cases in which the instrument was employed. 
If our contemporary takes the trouble to look over the current 
volume of the Lancet, he will see that our statement is accurate, 
and will (we trust) have the good grace to rectify his blunder. 

A splendidly-illustrated treatise upon “ Exotic Ornithology” 
has been commenced by Dr. P. L. Sclater and Mr. Osbert Salvin. 
It is to be issued in parts, and is to consist of a series of coloured 
lithographic illustrations of new, or hitherto unfigured, birds. 
Thus, by forming a supplement to Temminck’s Planches colorvées, it 
will be a most valuable work of reference for zoologists. To the 
description of each of the species figured, the authors will endeavour 
to add a complete list of the other known species of the genus. 
The first series of this work will contain 100 plates. It will be 
published in twelve parts, at intervals of about two months. Only 
200 copies quarto will be published, and the subscription is high. 

Many will be surprised to learn that recent inquiries have shown 

the Russian coal resources to be greater even than those of the 
United States. In the Oural district coal has been found in 
various places, both in the east and west sides of the mountain 
chain ; its value being greatly enhanced by the fact that am 
abundance of iron is found in the vicinity. There is an immense 
basin in the district of which Moscow is the centre, which covers 
an area of 120,000 square miles, which is therefore nearly as large 
as the entire bituminous coal area of the United States. The coal 
region of the Don is more than half as large as all of our coal 
measures, Besides these sources, coal has lately been discovered in 
the Caucasus, Crimea, Simbirsk, the Kherson, and in Poland. 








Screntiric Mrxtincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, 
at 8} p.m. 1. “On Yarkund and other places in Central Asia,” by 
Capt. S. G. Montgomerie. 2. “Western Shores of Volcano Bay, 
Yesso.” By Commander C. S. Forbee. Tuesday :—The Instita- 
tion of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. Discussion of Mr. Burnell’s paper; 
**On the Water Supply of Paris.” 
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places where no “refreshment” is sold—are nightly giving illegal 
performances of stage plays. 


The following letter reduces the protectionist argument to an 
absurdity :— 


“To tue Rite Onsite Mr. Goskin AN’ THE THEATERS Kurmirry. 


“Sur An’ GEN’ELMEN ALL.—I’ve bin in the Kurmitty Rume-durin’ | 


some of this ere examernashun, an’ I mus’ say I’m surprised at the 
Way some parties opens their mouth. What rite as Mr. Strange an’ 
people like ’im to interfere with old-established bus’nesses like Mr. 
Webster’s an’ Mr. Buxton’s? Live an’ let live I ses, like the old 
gen’elman—I forget his name—who stood up for the Lord Chamber- 
maid the other day. Take my own kase, I keeps a pork-butcher’s 
in the Strand, an’ my brother-in-law keeps another pork-butcher’s in 
the ’Aymarket. What rite ’as any beef-butcher near our shops to sell 
pork chops an’ cut into our bus’ness? They can’t sell pork, they 
don’t understand pork, they can’t cut it prop’ly, an’ they only ruins 
theirselves. What rite ar’ they to mix up pork an’ beef an’ ruin 
theirvselves ? Yours respeckfly, 


* JoHN Bairrish DramMeEr.” 


Tut Evening Star of Thursday announces the failure of 
this Company in the following terms :— 


‘We regret to announce that this eminent firm has suspended pay- 
ment through a run upon their deposits and resources. The event bas 
| caused much consternation in the City.” 





THE pervading feeling in commercial and financial circles is one 
of extreme caution, and even distrust. There ought not to be aby 
want of money, for there is evidence that the amount of money 
circulation is as large as it ever was. What is wanting is credit or 
coufidence, and, failing this, there is a complete reign of terror in the 
Stock Exchange, where the numerous and persistent speculators for @ 
fall possess for the time complete command of prices. 

The continued withdrawals of gold from the Bank and the advanee 
of the value of money on the Continent induced the directors of the 
Bank of England somewhat unexpectedly to raise their minimum rate 
of discount, on Tuesday, from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. It was 
generally expected that a further rise would be made on Thursday 

, jast, but this was not thought necessary. ; 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.* 


Tue Sonnets of Shakespeare have lony been the favourite 
battle-ground of opposing theorists, the wonder and the despair of 
critics, the puzzle of commentators and editors, from Malone and 
Steevens to Knightand Dyce. A small library of volumes has been 
written and printed about them, and guesses the most extravagant, 
as well as the most plausible (more, however, of the former than the 
latter), have been made concerning their secret history and meaning ; 
yet we are still groping in the dark. Opinions have even differed 
as to their value. Steevens considered them beneath contempt ; 
and others, though far from endorsing such an extreme and 
petulant view, have nevertheless held that they are not worthy 
of the marvellous intellect which created Hamlet, and Macbeth, 
and Lear, and Othello,—Falstaff and Mercutio,—Prospero, and 
Ariel, and Caliban. A third order of critics consider that, though 
necessarily inferior to the dramatic works, they are eminently 
Shakespearian—distinguished by imagination and fancy, by subtle 
knowledge of human nature, by grace and dignity, and by a 
haunting and exquisite music. We agree with these latter. In 
the whole range of English poetry, we do not know of any man 
besides Shakespeare who could have written the Sonnets that bear 
his name. They have—or at least some of them have—the faults 
of immaturity: conceits, and repetitions, and tricks of manner, 
and a kind of dalliance with words and thoughts, that is at times 
wearisome and almost frivolous. But much the same blemishes 
are to be found in the earlier plays; and in many of the Sonnets 
the conceptions are of the largest, the language of the richest, the 
manner altogether exalted and noble. The best of them (and 
these are not few, but many) are characterized by what one can 
only describe as a spaciousness of outlook on the material and 
spiritual world. The pageantry of the earth and of the heavens is 
in them ; and the gravest questions of life, and love, and death— 
of hope, and disappointment, and inevitable lapse, and the 
evanescence of all fair things, and the mystery of beauty, and the 
strangeness of being—are handled in them as only a poet can handle 
such ultimate and elemental facts, lLover-like, they toy with 
flowers and perfumes, as the fitting imagery of passion in its 
lighter moods ; but they touch also on the planets in their courses, 
and the outer vastness of Eternity. They range from “ proud-pied 
April, dressed in all his trim,” leaping and laughing in the jollity 
of youth, to 

**The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come ;” 


from the tender dawn of life to the approaching sunset of old 
age, wherein 
* Thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of my youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by ;” 


from the love that only plays in the sunshine to that which is 


** An ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken.” 


The Sonnets of Spenser have a certain similarity to Shake- 
speare’s, inasmuch as they are love-sonnets written in the warm 
Italian manner ; but they have no such weight or breadth, neither 
such altitude or such depth, as those of the greater man. Unfor- 
tunely, there is another distinction also. Spenser's Sonnets are 
Sweet with an air of innocence breathing through them all: 
Shakespeare’s are darkened at times by an inexplicable shade of 
guilt. In some of the latter, we are conscious of a hot, smoulder- 
ing cloud of passion and remorse, which gives to them a character 
inexpressibly painful. This has always been the great puzzle 
of the Shakespearian editors and critics. What had our chief 
of poets done, that he should thus have reproached himself in 
bitter and agonizing words? The supposition most generally enter- 
tained is that, during his London life, he became acquainted with 
some woman of light character, with whom he associated as his 
mistress ; and that this woman was afterwards seduced from him 
by some friend (either his patron, the Earl of Southampton, or the 
Earl of Pembroke)—for, together with the tone of self-reproach, 
there is an accusation of treachery against some second person. 
Other interpretations have been suggested, including a very cloudy 
idea, of German origin, to the effect that the Sonnets are alto- 
gether impersonal, and simply express certain abstract and tran- 
Scendental conceptions of the poet’s soul ; but the explanation 
Most commonly accepted in this country is one which is certainly 
prejudicial to Shakespeare’s moral reputation. The question, how- 
ever, 18 surrounded by great difficulties. Much of the writing of 
the Sonnets is very enigmatical, referring to events which could 
only have been fully known to the chief persons concerned, or Of 
which, at least, we have now no certain record. Nor have we any 
assurance that, as they are generally printed, they occur in the 
right Sequence, and it is obvious that another arrangement might 
give a very different meaning. 

_ What 1s clear beyond doubt is, that they were addressed at 
Gifferent times to different persons. The earlier Sonnets are 
Vowedly written to a youth, of whose personal beauty and mental 





. 
P Shakspeare’s Sonnets Never before Interpreted: His Private Friends Identi- 





: together with : : 
Longmans 4. 7With & Recovered Likenessof Himself, By Gerald Massey. London: | 


attractions the poet writes in a strain which is in itself difficult to 
reconcile with modern ideas of the fitness of things; the !ater 
Sonnets are, also avowedly, written to a woman. Between the 
earlier and the later (we are following the order adopted in the 
standard editions), are a large number of Sonnets which, as far as 
any statement of gender is concerned, might be addressed either to 
a male or a female,—which, intrinsically judged, would certainly 
seem to be the words of a lover to his mistress,—but which, never- 
theless, many of the commentators (influenced, probably, by the 
context as it results from the present arrangement) are inclined to 
regard as the half-insane doatings of Shakespeare over the youth 
whose good looks and pleasant manners had enthralled his fancy. 
That he really was under some such fantastic thraldom is evident 
from several of his Sonnets, especially from the 20th, which it is 
greatly to be wished he had never written ; but it is almost impos- 
sible to believe that Sonnets 98 and 99, and some others where 
there is no direct reference to sex, could have been addressed 
to any but a woman. The general opinion is that the youth whom 
Shakespeare thus commemorates, afterwards became the poet’s 
rival in the good graces of the fair, light lady to whom the latter 
Sonnets are written, and that an estrangement was in this way 
brought about between the two friends. Against such an inter 
pretation, Mr. Gerald Massey now hurls a protest of 603 large 
octavo pages, combining with the protest a theory of his own, 
which he regards with the utmost confidence as settling all the 
difficulties of the question, and as revealing to us for the first time 
the complete history of Shakespeare’s relations with his private 
friends and patrons. He had already foreshadowed his views on 
this most difficult matter in an article in the Quarterly Review of 
April, 1864 ; and in noticing at the time the article in that peri- 
odical on the Shakespeare Sonnets, we recognised in the writer 
great ingenuity and knowledge of his subject, but confessed toa 
doubt whether the theory he put forth was consistent with pro- 
bability. A reperusal of what he has to say, in the far more 
extended form which it now assumes, only confirms the misgivings 
we then felt and avowed. Mr. Massey argues that the Sonnets 
are partly personal, partly what he calls dramatic; that is 
to say, some were written by the poet as from himself— 
others in the name and character, and on the behalf, of various 
persons. A certain number, he affirms, are addressed by Shake- 
speare in his own name to the youthful Earl of Southampton; 
others in the name of the Earl, and at the Earl’s request, to 
Mistress Elizabeth Vernon, with whom Southampton was in love ; 
others again in the name of Elizabeth herself to her lover, re- 
proaching him for his fickleness, which Mr. Massey imputes 
(as far as it went, which he thinks was not very far) to the 
attractions of the fascinating and immoral Penelope Devereux, the 
sister of the Earl of Essex, the cousin of Elizabeth Vernon, the 
wife of Lord Rich, the mistress of Montjoy, and the beloved (in 
her youth) of Sir Philip Sydney; while yet another batch are 
written in the name and on the behalf of Willmm Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, to the same Lady Rich. Some few, even, are supposed 
by Mr. Massey to have been penned by Herbert himself, and not 
to be attributable in any way to Shakespeare. He makes out his 
case by means of a rearrangement of the Sonnets, in which we find 
the commonly-received order strangely revolutionized ; and, sorting 
them into groups, he gives to the various divisions such descriptive 
headings as—“ Shakespeare to the Earl, wishing him to Marry,” 
“Shakespeare to the Earl, chiefly concerning a Rival Poet, 
adjudged to be Marlowe,” “Southampton in Love with Elizabeth 
Vernon,” “The Earl to Mistress Vernon on and in his Absence 
Abroad,” “ Elizabeth Vernon’s Jealousy of her Lover, Lord South- 
ampton, and her friend, Lady Rich,” “ Elizabeth Vernon repays 
the Earl by a Flirtation of her Own,” ‘“ Shakespeare is sad for the 
Earl’s ‘ Harmful Deeds,” &c. It is plain that if a commentator, or 
editor, is at liberty to make any rearrangement of his author's 
matter which suits with his theory, he may do a good deal towards 
accommodating the former to the latter. Doubtless, a certain 
warrant exists in the present case which could not by any possi- 
bility be pleaded in most others. Shakespeare’s Sonnets were 
originally published by Thomas Thorpe in 1609—therefore, in the 
poet’s life-time, though apparently not with his sanction ; and, 
though the arrangement there given is that which is now followed, 
a different arrangement occurs in the second edition, printed in 
1640, four-and-twenty years after their author's death. Here we 
find a rough division into groups, with distinctive headings—not, 
however, the same as Mr. Massey has given us. The present 
editor may say that, as two distinctive arrangements exist, even 
tie later of which belongs to a time not long after the Shakes- 
perian, he is justified in making a third ; and indeed he remarks 
—< The publication of the Sonnets as poems on distinct subjects 
[in 1640] shows, to some extent, how they were looked upon by 
the readers of the times. The arranger, in supplying his titles, 
would be following a feeling and answering a want ”—a presumed 
feeling and want which Mr. Massey endeavours to satisfy by his 
more elaborate marshalling. But it certainly says something 
for the generally-received arrangement that it is that which was 
put forth in Shakespeare’s own life, and, though apparently not 
authorized by him, not repudiated either. At any rate, all other 
arrangements are purely conjectural, while for this there is at least 
some negative warrant, great as are the difficulties it imposes. 
Our chief objection to Mr. Massey’s theory lies in the extreme 
improbability—we might say, the fantastic and monstrous im- 
robability—of Shakespeare writirg love-sonnets for the Earl of 
Senthentelen to send to his mistress ; others, of mingled love and 
reproach, for the lady to send to her suitor; and others for the 
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Earl of Pembroke to use as baits to win the affections of a wanton ; 
—himself, in the Southampton series, striking in every now and 
then, as a sort of chorus to the love-drama, with advice, remon- 
strance, encouragement, consolation, congratulation! Mr. Massey 
says that one of Shakespeare’s dearest objects in life was to get 
his patron, the Earl of Southampton, married to his sweetheart, 
Elizabeth Vernon, as the surest means of saving him from the 
temptations of a town life, and that in this way he egged him on ; 
but there is not a tittle of evidence to show that he had dealings 
with Mistress Vernon, and it is a great demand on our credulity 
to require us to believe that he should have been employed by 
both parties to a love affair to express in verse their most delicate 
emotions, even including their jealousies, quarrels, and mutual 
reproaches. We are told by our author that it was the custom in 
Shakespeare’s time for poets to write love verses for amorous young 
entlemen who could not, in this respect, help themselves—that 
Daapten even mentions the fact of his having done so ; still, we 
believe there is no instance of any poet performing this service for 
wooer and wooed alike, and that through a long and elaborate 
series of compositions. Nor is there ground for supposing that 
either Southampton or Pembroke ever made love to Lady Rich, 
who, when they were young men, had reached middle life. 
The suggestion that Shakespeare wrote amatory poems for the 
youthful Earl of Pembroke to send to a mature married woman is 
at once violent and revolting. Mr. Massey takes great pains 
to clear our poet from the charge of keeping a mistress in 
London when he had a wife at Stratford-on-Avon, and is 
extremely indignant with all who doubt that 
the most moral of men; but he has _ here 
him of what we must needs regard as a worse offence. It is 
conceivable, without taxing him with any extreme corruption, 
that Shakespeare, with his sensitive, impressionable, and ardent 
nature, may have fallen in love with some woman with whom he 
became acquainted in his town life; the more so as, his wife being 
away in Warwickshire, he had not the restraint of wedded com- 
panionship. But it is inconceivable, except on the supposition 











he was | 
accused | 


that he was the basest of literary panders, that he should have | 
| seen the effect of the book upon the undecided and the sceptical, 


abetted another man in a disreputable intrigue. Passion has 
excuses, which the deliberate trafficking in vice cannot plead. If 
we adopt the ordinary opinion, that the later Sonnets of Shake- 
speare are the genuine expression of his own illicit love and sub- 
sequent remorse, we shall indeed be forced to recognise some 
human shade upon the celestial brightness of his mind, but we 
shall find in those cries of affection and grief a something much 
more touching and interesting, and even in a certain sense more 
dignified, than by accepting the wild romance which Mr. Massey 
has developed out of his consciousness and his rearrangement. 
Hallam has remarked that about the middle period of life Shake- 
speare seems to have been overcome by a deep melancholy, which 
found expression in such saturnine creations as Hamlet, Timon, 
Lear, and Jaques. »He had probably tasted the bitter-sweet of 
love, and learnt the frailty even of his own winged and glorious 
soul. Enough for us, in our great indebtedness to him, to know 
that his genius brightened again in its later days, and that, in the 
placid fields and lanes of his Warwickshire home, he shook off the 
mud and reek of London streets, grew happy in the autumn rest 


death. 

_Though we have no faith in Mr. Massey’s theory, we must give 
him credit for great ingenuity, for a most industrious study of his 
subject, for considerable knowledge of the Shakesperian times, and, 
on the whole, for the production of a very interesting book. His 
style is often eloquent and pictorial, as a poet’s should be—some- 
times, also, it must be admitted, diffuse, extravagant, and deformed 
by affectations and vulgarities. The “Recovered Likeness” of 
Shakespeare is merely Mr. Massey’s notion of what the man was ; 


without some profit. 








ECCE HOMO.* 


Tue author of this book has undertaken an enterprise of extreme 





| without the aid of miracles. 


difficulty. To write a life of Christ without touching on any 


theological topics, is to write the human side of that life only. It 
may be a question whether the separation involved is possible. 
Supposing that it is, the writer who attempts it lays himself open 
at every step to the attacks of those who object to novelty. 
When he says in his preface that his method is to accept only those 
conclusions about Christ which the facts of the Gospels appear to 
warrant, not those which Church doctors, or even Apostles, have 
sealed with their authority, he is at once accused of rejecting 
Apostolic authority. He does nothing of the kind. He adopts a 
method which necessarily limits him to the Gospels, and the exclu- 
sion of the Acts and Epistles is nothing but an exclusion of 
theological topics. He may be heterodox in the very important 
matter of the authority of the Apostles ; but this work affords no 
evidence on the subject. So, again, the exclusion of theology 
omits the highest human duty taught by Christ—the duty to God ; 
and makes the writer speak of duty to man as the sum of all He 
taught. Here, again, critics entirely mistake, or at least prejudge 
a writer who excludes theology. Such a life—written with a firm 
conviction that modern society owes all its substantial good to 





* Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 


M ian & Co. peseect: 





Christ, that the human virtues are due in their expanded form to 
Him—is necessarily a novelty. The author is attacked as an 
innovator. Those who do so, seem to forget that it is the beauty 
of the Christian revelation to be constantly new and fresh to 
each successive student. We, living in an age which gives woman 
a higher place than the long dominion of force allowed her, can 
see in the precepts, and still more in the life, of Christ how dis- 
tinctly He is the founder of he: liberty, which He acknowledged 
more fully than does even our boasted civilization. And so, in the 
case of the Law and the Gospel, we can understand how He 
superseded the Law, though the early Christians were divided ag 
to its maintenance. Christianity does not develop itself, but, as it 
developes the minds and, still more, the hearts of men, to men it 
seems as though it were obedient to a law of development. History, 
science, all we know, enables us to see more clearly the central 
source of light, the Sun of Righteousness which shone as clearly 
to our fathers, though they could not see His face through the 
mists of an ignorant age. God be thanked for the ever-freshness 
of religion ; that in the nineteenth century the Christian revelation 
should shine upon a mind of singular acuteness and force with the 
clear freshness of a first rising. 

So much we say by way of explanation for not agreeing in many 
matters with this unknown writer ; for we are most unwilling to 
be suspected of joining in an attack upon him for what he has 
not done—an attack which has in fact been made from many 
quarters, from Pharisee and Sadducee alike. We would caution 
our readers against a hasty judgment of his motives, in the 
weighty words of Dean Stanley, who, whatever his differences 
of opinion from others on many points, is a firm upholder of the 
duty of regarding Christ as the end and fulfilment of the Old 
Testament, the beginning and head of the New. He characterizes 
this work as “that remarkable book, of mysterious origin, the 
‘Ecce Homo,’ awakening a thrill of emotion and sympathy in so 
many diverse minds by the force with which it presses, in all its 
power and simplicity, the mind and work of Him who needs 
only to be thus understood ‘to draw all men to Himself’” 
(Contemporary Review, Vol. I.. p. 549.) And, indeed, we have 


who have arisen from it, not with heterodox opinions or 
diminished faith, but with a better appreciation of the great 
example, and a desire to serve Him of whose divinity “ Ecce 
Homo” had awakened no doubt. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first treating of the 
chief points of the life of Christ and of the foundation of 
Christianity ; the second, of Christ’s legislation. The first part is 
not a historical essay, but a view of certain events in their 
bearing on the claims of our Lord and the foundation of His 
kingdom. In this there is little matter for difference of opinion, 
except, indeed, in the chapter on the Temptation. It is the second 
part which is principally open to attack. The novelty of the 
author's views as to Christian morality will be contested quite as 
much by those who admire much of his first part as by his open 
or disguised enemies. 

There have been, lately, many endeavours to philosophize the 
teaching of the New Testament. Bunsen’s Iranian exponent was 


ets, g _ the plainest expression of the feeling that lay at the source of these 
and sunshine, and nurtured his spirit for the more exalted air of | 


endeavours. Modern cultivation is displeased at the childlike sim- 
plicity of some, the difficulty of reconciling other, commandments of 
Christ with our civilization. It would Japhetize Shem ; better to 
Semize Japhet. Let God be true, and modern civilization a liar. 
The author of “ Ecce Homo” has fallen into this error, as we 
think it. He elaborates the Sermon on the Mount into & 
philosophy. It was not preached as a philosophy. It addressed 
the noblest feelings of the race,—feelings that are not wanting in 
the Arab of our day. It raised those feelings to an ideal height. 


| The hearers did not ask a philosophical : but such of them 
but we have read his book with considerable gratification, and not | rina tara Pigs = 


as heard the Word lived according to it, and the ideal thus 
realized in a community, less nobly than in its Head, yet with 
a nobility that the world has ever since wondered at, has lasted 
as a proof that the morality Christ taught is not im ossible. 
It is again, we believe, an error to think that modern Western 
philanthropy has surpassed all that Christ’s first followers could do 
Had the author of “ Ecce Homo 
studied the East, he would have seen Arabs and Parsees putting 
to shame our niggardly charities. He would have turned from 
countries without starvation, without workhouses, with real hos- 
pitality, with both-handed generosity, with the divine right of 
asylum, and looked with a sick heart upon cities and districts 
where the extreme of want touches the extreme of wealth, where 
charity is cautious and self-protecting, till the poor man becomes & 
hypocrite, and the rich man a churl. Let us see in the mechani 
goodness of our age some usefulness, but little merit, and rejo1ee 
more, when we see it, at blind generosity than at cautious 
hesitation. 

In the very difficult subject of the forgiveness of injuries, the 
author has drawn a curious distinction between the duty of the 
Christian towards the heathen and towards his fellow Christians, 48 
well as towards the Jews. Perplexed by our Lord’s stern denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees and his forgiveness of his enemies, it seems 
to him that He prayed for the ignorant heathen Romans, while to 
the last He felt righteous anger against the wilful Jews. It has 
been pointed out that this is distinctly at variance with St. Peter's 
statement that the Jewish enemies of our Lord were ignorant 0 
their sin, and that St. Stephen prayed for the Jews who were 
stoning him. It is, indeed, strange that such obvious objections 
should never have struck the writer, who seems here carried by his 
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philosophy out of the region of simple inference. We may, how- 
ever, fairly be required to explain the seeming contradiction which 
the writer of “Ecce Homo” has thus misunderstood. If we 
examine the woes pronounced by our Lord against the Pharisees, 
we perceive that He condemns them for their oppression and 
hypocrisy. Of their cruelty to Himself, he only speaks pro- 
phetically. This seems to afford a clue in our difficulty. ‘The 
Christian may feel indignation at cruelty to others: he must 
forgive injuries to himself. And we observe in life that the purer 
a man’s generous power of forgiving his enemies, the hotter his 
indignation with the enemies of others. The Church, we believe, 
has made a mistake in commanding people to forgive the op- 
pressors of others in the same manner as they forgive their own. 
Of course, as in all general rules, there are cases of difficulty ; but 
we can imagine no other rule which can explain the seeming con- 
tradiction of what may almost be called parallel passages. 

Closely connected with this subject is the writer’s view of the 
possibility of loving all mankind ; not mankind in general, or each 
man in particular, but the ideal in each man, an ideal supposed to 
be the consequence of Christ’s having taken our nature. The idea, 
notwithstanding its philosophical aspect, will scarcely bear compari- 
son with the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. That teaching 
makes a marked separation of our race into two great moral 
classes— good and bad, children of God and children of the Wicked 
One. Now, this division, however modern ideas may rebel against 
it, is supported by the whole weight of Scripture authority, and 
most markedly in the passages relating to man’s future state. It is 
supported by the universal instinct of mankind, when that instinct 
is unswayed by philosophical influences ; and it is supported by 
every man’s observation. Against the weight of Scripture and 
facts it is vain to balance fine-spun theories of the boundaries of 
good and evil, and dislike to a conviction of the importance of 
the Evil One, which some would accuse of dualism. To the first 
objection we reply, that in ordinary experience we have no diffi- 
culty, even in the wretched neutral-tinted atmosphere of nine- 
teenth-century morality, in distinguishing whether any one we 
really know be good or bad, that is, whether his impulses be 
towards good or towards evil ; and to the second objection, that the 
strength of evil is matter of as much certainty as the ultimate 
triumph of good. We feel and see both the reality of the conflict 
and the sureness of the result. But, if we hold this theory of the 
two great classes of mankind, we must be careful to avoid erring 
against the Divine precept which forbids our judging, and to do 
our utmost to extend Christian love, beyond a narrow and, it may 
be, self-satisfied circle, to those who differ from us ; beyond them to 
the outcasts of society, to all those whom Christ’s love once stirred, 
until the whole Roman Empire was leavened by the precious leaven 
which had been intrusted, not to patricians, rarely to learned men, 
but to poor fishermen, to despised publicans, to harlots, to all whom 
the world despises, and spurious or incomplete religion hates. If it 
be not possible to love all mankind, it is possible to love all in whom 
there is a germ of repentance. 

In singular contrast with the author’s kindly feeling is his 
approval, in two cases, of severities which to our mind are more 
dangerously destructive than any others to a lofty religious temper. 
He speaks with the highest admiration of the triumph of mercy when 
Christ accepted the repentance of the fallen woman ; yet he charac- 
terizes the tolerance of men as laxity, and the severity of women as 
purity. Surely the condition of the outcast, whose happiness in this 
world is lost beyond recovery, may awaken an answering pity in any 
man’s heart, without his being taunted with laxity. And those 
women who bar the door of return which society has closed, who 
are so pure that they have a Pharisaic dread of the touch of the 
impure, are not the noblest of their sex. Before the Phari- 
sees, at least, the publicans and the harlots entered into the 
kingdom of Heaven. Others there are so pure in their sanctity of 
life that they do not fearto carry the offer of forgiveness to those 
who are still their sisters, and from whose very purity there 
Springs a burning passion to reclaim all in whose sorrow there 
may still linger a faint remnant of true repentance. The other 
case is one of far less intricacy, and well illustrates our main 
ground of difference from the author. For fear of misrepresenta- 
tion, we quote his strange words :—“ If you could be sure that it 
was not the prophet but the pernicious sophist that burned in the 
fire, and if by reducing his too busy brain to safe and orthodox 
ashes you could destroy his sophistries and create in others a whole- 
some fear of sophistry, without creating at the same time an un- 
wholesome dread of intellectual activity and freedom—then Chris- 
tian humanity might look with some satisfaction even on an auto 
da fé.” Strange and mistaken words. Noamount of philosophical 
reasoning can convince us that what is contrary to Christian charity, 
what actually unchristianizes the perpetrators, can ever be satisfac- 
tery to Christian humanity. Here, happily, there is a royal road 
to knowledge, and we may ask whether an exhibition which would 
have made Christ and his Apostles pronounce, if not call down, the 
vengeance of Heaven, can be defended by subtle philosophy. 

These faults are due to a want of simplicity. It is a misfortune 
that an author who has proved that Christianity is a religion, and 
not a philosophy, should end by endeavouring to make it a 
philosophy, and not a religion. We cannot understand how such 
Precepts as “ Except ye be converted and become as little children” 
can be reconciled, not with the inevitable intricacies of theology in 
Which Christianity was involved when it became necessary to defend 
ggainst hostile attacks of Jewish or Judaizing theologians, but 

ith a subtly philosophic view of the plain duties of Christians. 
We cannot forbear to add a passing remark on the adhesion here 





given to the common deification of natural science, to which the 
author’s philosopical bias and admiration of his own age would 
naturally lead him. But he pushes even the cant of science to a 
monstrous extreme when he calls the least of men who “ know the 
revelation” of science “ greater than Moses.” Perhaps, scientifically; 
but the unqualified assertion that Mr. Jones, F.L.S., is greater than 
Moses because he understands the anatomy of apterous insects, is 
like saying that the Grand Master of the Orange Lodges is greater 
than Alexander the Great or Julius Caesar because he is six feet six 
high, whereas they did not exceed man’s ordinary stature. Science 
may be almost called the lowest kind of revelation; but it is 
different in kind as well as in degree even from the revelation of 
moral truth: how far then from the revelation of divine truth! 

_ Notwithstanding grave defects, this work is characterized by 
signal merits; by a genuine admiration for the character of our 
Lord, and for all that is good and true in mankind; by a real 
enthusiasm, the want.of which is the bane of the party in the 
Church to which we suppose we may assign the writer; by singu- 
larly subtle reasoning, expressed in transparent language ; and by 
bursts of simple but powerful eloquence. Its opponents should 
beware how they diminish its usefulness. Let its supporters equally 
beware of hastily accepting its method and its conclusions, and, by 
feeble copies, making mankind weary of the forcible original. The 
author will do well to reconsider his second part, and so much of 
the first as relates to it, and to think deeply before he pub- 
lishes the promised volume of theology. Even those who give an 
unqualified admiration to his first essay, do not speak without 
anxiety of the second. He would do more wisely to leave the 
enterprise unfinished than to finish it so as to defeat its object, 
which we believe to be thorougly loyal to his acknowledged King. 
Should a wish for novelty, or a desire for philosophical explanation, 
lead to an uncertain view of the doctrine on which Christianity 
hinges—Christ’s sacrifice—this pious author would deeply regret to 
have moved the firm faith of any in a truth which, though it has 
always been a stumbling-block to moral pride, and foolishness to 
philosophical vanity, has fortified in the struggle of life, and even in 
the supreme conflict of death, a multitude whom no man can 
number, of all races, all classes, all degrees of intellect. The real 
antithesis to Pilate’s “ Ecce Homo!” is the Baptist’s “ Ecce agnus 
Dei, qui tollit peccatum mundi!” 








THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR.* 


Tue present work is not, like the two previous ones from 
Dr. Rennie’s pen, entirely a record of his own experiences, or of 
things of which he was an eye-witness, His knowledge of Bhotan 
is, indeed, exceedingly slight, for he only served for a short time 
in that country, during the expedition which was despatched to 
avenge our first repulse. His notes of what he saw during that 
campaign are interesting, and are characterized by all the shrewd- 
ness of observation and clearness of statement which have rendered 
his earlier books so valuable. But they only make up a small 
part of the present volume, the bulk of which consists of a history 
of our dealings with the Bhotanese, and of the first expedition 
against them, compiled from official documents and reports. As 
these documents, however, are not accessible to the public, and as 
few would take the trouble, even if they were, to wade throu 
their voluminous pages, Dr. Rennie has done a useful service in 
giving us a condensed and readable account of a rather inglorious 
episode in the recent history of our Indian empire. Still, it is 
desirable that it should be distinctly understood at the outset what 
the book is, and what it is not, and that no one should be led to 
peruse it under the impression that it contains anything like so 
full, minute, and characteristic a picture of the Bhotanese as the 
same author has given us of the Chinese. Subject to this explana- 
tion, it may be read with both profit and pleasure, for the author 
not only narrates with clearness and impartiality, but discusses 
with great intelligence, and with a competent knowledge of the 
facts of the case and of the character of Oriental nations, the whole 
of our policy with regard to the savage race who have recently 
given us so much trouble, and over whom we have at last succeeded 
in gaining so very questionable an advantage. 

It would, of course, be impossible for us to enter here, at any 
length, into the history of the Bhotan war; we must content our- 
selves with saying that Dr. Rennie agrees substantially with those 
who maintain that our Indian Government blundered from first to 
last in their treatment of this wild and intractable people. The 
original cause of complaint against them was, it may be recollected, 
their incursions into our territory. Had we been dealing with a 
civilized nation, the appropriate course to pursue under these cir- 
cumstances would have been that which was adopted—the despatch 
of an embassy. But it is manifestly of no use attempting 
to enter into diplomatic relations with a people who do not 
understand them, and who have no government capable of entering 
into binding treaty engagements. ‘I'he only way of keeping such a 
people in order is to station an adequate force on the frontier, and 
to give them a severe lesson after the single fashion they under- 
stand, whenever they attempt hostile incursions into our territory. 
They are amenable to that sort of instruction ; but to send Euro- 
peans amongst them without protection, and without the means of 





* Bhotan, and the Story of the Dooar War; including Sketches of o Three 
Months’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Narrative of a Visit to Bhotan in May, 
1865. By Surgeon Rennie, M.D., 20th Hussars, Author of “The British Arms 
in North China and Japan,” and ‘ Peking and the Pekingese.” London: John 
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“flefending themselves against outrage, is only to invite such treat- 
ment as Mr. Eden was subjected to, and which we were compelled 
to avenge by a costly and not over-successful war. The dispatch 
of the mission to Bhotan is not the only mistake we committed. 
Dr. Rennie points out that all the arrangements connected with it 
were singularly unfortunate, and bore strong marks of the ignorance 
which seems to have then prevailed in regard to the country to 
which our envoy was sent. It is only just to say, that for these 
arrangements Mr. Eden does not seem to have been responsible, 
and we quite concur with Dr. Rennie in thinking that he was per- 
fectly justified in ultimately purchasing the safe retreat of his party 
by signing the treaty which was pressed upon him by the Tongso 
Penlow. It is clear that before he affixed his name to that docu- 
ment he warned the Bhotan chief that, being executed under 
compulsion, it was perfectly valueless. And, having thus saved our 
national honour, it seems to us that he was bound to consider next 
which course was likely to be the least embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment which he represented. Had he refused to sign, he and his 





companions would either have been killed or thrown into captivity, | 
and in either case we should have been compelled to exact satis- | 
faction on a much larger scale and at a much greater cost than | 


was rightly thought sufficient to atone for a mere insult to an 
English mission. As Mr. Eden’s conduct, and even his personal 
courage, have been seriously called in question on account of the 


ablest of our Indian public servants. 

We shall pass over Dr. Rennie’s account of the first campaign, 
which ended so unfortunately in our expulsion from Dewangiri, in 
order to come to that portion of the work which records our 
author’s experience of Bhotan itself, and of our own frontier dis- 
tricts immediately adjoining. The doctor was attached to the 
80th regiment, which, after our reverse, was despatched to the 
north-east frontier in February, 1865. 
a laborious and difficult character ; that it must have been under 
any circumstances, but it was made still more distressing to the 
men by a piece of official red-tapeism which is worth noting at a 
time when the fatal march from Dhow, and the terrible mortality 
of our troops at Hong Kong, have recently engaged so much public 
attention :— 


* A telegram having been received from Calcutta, conveying the 
© most positive orders’ of the Commander-in-Chief that the marching 
of the regiment was to be so arranged that the tents should be pitched 
before sunrise, an endeavour was made on the morning of the 9th of 
March to give effect to it, by striking the camp at twoa.m., and 
marching the column at five minutes to three. Daylight broke about 
half-past five, and revealed to us that we were marching through a 
perfectly level lightly-wooded country, presenting no perceptible dif- 


: . . ; | thatched. 
course which he took under very difficult and embarrassing circum- | 


stances, it is only right to say this much in defence of one of the | first, or lower one, being used for smoking meat on; the second, for 
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plained a good deal that it was no use killing our people, because 
the more they killed the faster others came on—a mode of warfare 
which they neither understood nor considered altogether fair, 
especially as we encouraged our men to do this by the sound of 
bugles at a time when, in accordance with Bhotanese notions of 
warfare, we ought to have retired defeated. The practical conclusion 
which they are said to have drawn was, that it was in vain to fight 
with people who were so ignorant of the proper mode of conducting 
affairs—and we can only hope that they may continue to hold this 
opinion, derogatory to us as it may be in some respects. 

So far as we can gather from Dr. Rennie’s account of them, the 
Bhoteahs, as a people, are not disinclined to keep on friendly 
terms with us. Our “ difficulties” with them arise chiefly from the 
ambition of the chiefs and the turbulence of the military class, 
The cultivators of the soil, who compose the bulk of the uation, 
are hard-working, but poor. Their houses, agricultural imple- 
ments, and furniture, are of the rudest description, as will be seen 
from the following description of a village :— 


‘* About two o’clock we reached a few huts constituting the ha.alet 
of Kalimpoong at an elevation of between three and four thousand 
feet. The huts were supported on piles about four feet from the 
ground; the flooring being formed of roughly-hewn planks, and their 
walls of matting spread upon a framework of bamboo. The roofs were 
The huts contained no furniture, with the exception of a 
series of bamboo shelves suspended in three tiers from the roof. The 


the winter store of wood; and the third, as a general receptacle for 
domestic articles not in immediate use, such as baskets, earthen 
vessels, &c. The fireplace is an open hearth in the centre of the room, 
formed of clay, and raised about three inches above the floor. The 


| cooking utensils appear to be sometimes placed on a rnde tripod formed 


Their march was one of | 


of three stones, sometimes suspended over the fire. Wood is the only 
fuel used. The population of the hamlet consisted of two or three 
families looking very dirty and smoky. They were civil, but did not 
seem to be anxious to be on intimate terms with us, and kept as much 
aloof as possible. They declined to sell us fowls or eggs, but allowed 
us to occupy one of the houses, which was empty, as a dormitory for 
the night. 

‘Towards sundown, the cows belonging to the hamlet, eight in 
number, came home ; having been loose in the jungle since the morning. 
Each one, prior to being milked, was tethered to a bamboo stake, by @ 
rope passed round its horns, and thus secured for the night. They 
were then milked into bamboo tubes. These cows were the finest I 
have seen in the East, and closely resembled English ones. 

‘‘The mountain slope about Kalimpoong is partially cleared, and a 
few plantain trees were growing near the huts. The soil is a rich 





ference from that we had been passing through since leaving Carragola, | 
with the exception that since crossing the Mahanuddy and Dingra | 


Ghaut hamlets seemed to occur at shorter intervals from each other. 


At half-past seven the encamping ground at Kishengunge, the seat of | 


the Raja of that name, was reached. The sun was then very strong 
and the ground very damp from the heavy dew which falls regularly 
during the night in this part of India, and the practical reeult of the 
endeavour to carry out the order of the Commander-in-Chief was that 
the men had to stand on the damp ground for between two and three 
hours, exposed to the fall force of the sun before their tents arrived ; 
the hackeries being unequal in the dark to coming at anything like the 
same pace the men marched at, and which was only three miles an 
hour: the regiment also having been several times halted to give them 
time to come up. The carrying out of the order was simply impracti- 
cable, situated as the regiment was—unless, that is to say, the men 
were deprived of a portion of their rest under canvas and made to 
sleep in the open air for two or three hours after midnight, so as to 
enable the tents to precede them and be pitched on the next encamping 
ground before sunrise, and then again the ground would be too wet at 
that period of the morning to put bedding on. While this order was 
issued from a feeling of solicitude that the men should be saved as 
much as possible from solar exposure in the early day, the circum- 
stances attending the endeavour to carry it out, practically demon- 
strated how necessary it is that orders iseued at a distance should be 
qualified by discretionary power on the part of those entrusted with 
the giving effect to them.” 


The Government regiment did not advance further than Darjee- 
ling, which is on the frontier of Bhotan. Dr. Rennie, however, 
made an excursion of some length into that country with one of 
our flying columns, and was present at the recapture of Dewangiri. 
The fortress is situated on a hill, the approach to which was 
defended by a series of stockades. Our mountain artillery made 
short work of them, and the place was taken with slight loss on 
our part. The English troops behaved with their usual generosity 
to the captured Bhoteahs ; but we regret to say that, in spite of 
all the efforts of their officers, the Sikhs and Pathans massacred in 
cold blood all who came in theirway. Disagreeable as it is to 
think of such atrocities being committed under our flag, we fear 
that so long as we employ native troops, recruited from the fiercest 
tribes of India, little hope can be entertained of preventing them. 
Having taken Dewangiri, and thus avenged our honour, the troops 
fell back. 

There is reason, according to Dr. Rennie, to think that this 
expedition will have a permanent effect upon the Bhoteahs. It 
seems that they had been originally under the impression that 
troops clad like ours could not fight on the mountains. Of this 
notion they were, of course, disabused ; and they were also very 
much struek by another thing. Like the Chinese, they regard war 
as a sort of game to be played according to rule, And they com- 


black loam, capable of being rendered very productive. The only 
crop we saw was a little rice, growing in small isolated patches.” 


The religion of Bhootan is that form of Buddhism practised by 
the Lamas of Thibet. Their temples are rude enough, as might be 
expected :— 


* At eight o’clock we reached a two-storied building, with thatched 
roof and plastered walls—also two large projecting windows. This 
was ‘l'usso Gimpa, or the monastery of Tusso. On entering it bya 
doorway at the end of the building, we found the lower story wnoceu- 
pied. The communication with the upper one was by a rude staircase, 
formed out 6f a large slab of wood with steps cut in it, and a bamboo 
pole on each side representing. railings. We ascended to the upper 
story and found ourselves in a kitchen, where some nuns were enga 
cooking. Passing through this, we came to the chief room of the 
monastery or the Lama Temple Proper. Here, three priests were 
sitting behind a small altar near the window, and fronting the prin- 
cipal altar, which was at the opposite end of the room. They were all 
dressed alike in dark red woollen robes; two of them had hand-bells 
before them; one was quite a youth. They were drinking tea from 
small shallow wooden cups, very similar to those that the Highlanders 
of Scotland use for drinking whisky, and displayed most perfect indif- 
ference with reference to our intrusion upon them; the same liberality 
of sentiment, in regard to giving publicity to their religious institu- 
tions, apparently existing in Bhotan as does in China—so different to 
the exclusiveness with respect thereto of most other Orientals. 

** The walls of the temple were decorated with a large number of 
coloured paintings of the same female deity ; and, on the altar, behind 

_ which there was a figure of Buddha, I noticed a model of a Lama 
Buddhistic monument, exactly the same in shape as two of those 
structures that form prominent objects in Peking, as seen from its 
wall. On the altar, also, a green-coloured European finger-glass was 
standing. Hanging up in different parts of the room there were 
musical instruments, including trumpets made of human thigh-bones, 
hollowed out and mounted with silver. Flagellators were also hanging 
up, with which the priests inflict self-punishment. ‘They consisted of 
thongs of hide, arranged on a handle, in the same way as the ‘cats’ 
used for flogging in the army and navy are.” 


Travelling in the low grounds that lie about the skirts of the 
Himalayas has one drawback, against which it is right to warm 
adventurous travellers who may think of taking a vacation-ramble 
in that out-of-the-way region. The paths swarm with leeches, 
which work their way like needles through the thickest stockings, 
and attain about six times their original size before the traveller is 
aware of what is going on. Their bite leaves behind it an itching 
sensation which lasts for ten or twelve days. But, although this is 
far from pleasant, Dr. Rennie thinks that the bleeding is rather 
beneficial than otherwise, as it counteracts the painful feeling of 
lassitude in the limbs which is common after some hours of 
mountain marching. «@ 

Dr. Rennie discusses with good sense and good feeling the 

_ question of our policy towards the Bhoteahs and the neighbouring 
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people on the north-east frontier of India. But this is a subject 
hardly appropriate to this part of our paper, and we must content 


ourselves with recommending the author's remarks to the attention | 


of those who take an interest in the matter. 








THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS.* 


Some of our readers are old enough to remember the sensation 
that was created in this country above six-and-thirty years ago, 


when the youngest son of the Earl of Spencer resigned his benefice | 


in the Church of England with a view to becoming a priest in 
the Romish communion, The tide of nobility and clergy that has 
since flowed Romeward had not then, apparently, set in. The 
Tractarianism of Oxford had, indeed, prepared the way for the 
assertion of ecclesiastical authority over all right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters; but copes and chasubles, genu- 
flexions, credence tables, candles, and censers in the Established 
Church had not familiarized the public mind with an excessive 
ritualism, so as to make the transition appear an easy one from the 
worship of a parish church to the celebration of the mass. The 
Honourable and Rev, George Spencer was one of the very first 
men of mark who crossed the boundary within the memory of the 
present generation. A few years after he did so, he undertook to 
give the public a history of his own mind, and to trace the motives, 
feelings, and impressions by which he had been guided, with the 
avowed object of leading others to embrace what he denominates 
the Holy Catholic religion. Now that he has passed from earth, 
the same history, substantially, is again presented to the public by 
one of his brethren, with the additional edification to be derived 


from his subsequent career as a priest and a monk. We must not | 


lightly or scornfully dismiss the volume as a one-sided picture, 
designed to win us over to a system of puerile superstition. The 
book contains much that is very admonitory. Let us endeavour to 
glean some at least of its lessons. 

The first thing that bespeaks our attention is young Spencer's 
preparation for the work of the Christian ministry. During the 
first four years of his education at Eton, he was boarded privately 
with a clergyman, under whose care he not only escaped “ the moral 
corruptions of the place,” but acquired a love for private prayer, 
and godly books, and Christian people. But his parents deemed it 
desirable that he should enjoy the advantages supposed to attach 
to roughing it in a public school; and he therefore passed the 
remaining two years of his school life with one of the public tutors, 
of whose establishment he says that, “dreadful as was its moral 
condition, it was respectable in comparison to others.” He was 
taken by his schoolfellows on expeditions of boyish depredation 
and pilfering in the neighbouring fields, gardens, and farm-yards. 
And then, his ignorance of the mysteries of iniquity betraying itself 
by his inability to hear immodesties without blushing, his com- 
panions took delight in forcing him to listen to lessons of vice. For 
a short time he maintained a weak conflict in his mind against 
this flood of evil, and used to weep and pray himself to sleep when 
he got to bed. But after about ten days he gave up attempting to 
pray, and never resumed it during his stay at Eton. Mr. Spencer 
suggests that, if he had been a Roman Catholic, he would have had 
a confessor to whom his inmost soul would have been known, and 
who would have taught him how to keep innocent and firm in the 
midst of these temptations, instead of falling under a sense of 
unassisted weakness. He says he might have made a merry life of 
it, and he was merry sometimes ; but he had known better things, 
had once learned to hate wickedness, and, though he had not 
strength to resist it openly, never could find himself at ease in the 


midst of these corruptions, so that on the whole it was a period of 


sadness, 

During two years spent under the private tuition of Mr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Blomfield, he breathed a purer moral atmosphere, 
and imbibed a love for study and knowledge. But he had yet to 
pass through university life. At Cambridge, his disposition to 
study was encouraged ; but he adds that, “ being there professedly 
as a student for the Church, in what is the proper seminary for 
ecclesiastics of the Church of England, I cannot call to mind one 
word of advice given me by any one among my superiors or com- 
panions, to guard me against the terrible danger with which I was 
surrounded of being entirely corrupted, or to dispose me towards 
Some little care of my spiritual concerns.” Presently he has to 
confess, “The battle I had to bear against the fashion of universal 
iniquity once more, as formerly at Eton, proved too strong for me, 
and I again gave way.” He mentions by the way that “there was 
a set,” nicknamed after the clergyman round whom they rallied, 
among whom open vice was not countenanced; that he was 
introduced to some few of them, and his fashionable friends did 
not altogether object to it ; but he was somewhat ashamed at being 
seen with any of them, and avoided frequent intercourse. “ In 
our set,” he repeats, “ whatever other deviations from the most 
established fashion was tolerated, any maintenance of chastity or 
modesty was altogether proscribed.” Doubtless at Eton, too, though 
he does not say so, there were boys who resisted being made pro- 
fane, or obscene, or bandits, and an open association with whom 
would have served him better than any confessor in secret. The 
most obvious truth to be adduced from this somewhat melancholy 
Narrative is that in our great public seminaries, as in the greater 





5 * Life of Father Ignatius of St.Paul, Passionist (the Hon. and Rev. George 
the Res - Chiefly Compiled from his Autobiography, Journal, and Letters. By 
ev. Father Pius, a Sp. Sancto. Passionist, Dublin: J. Duffy. 





_ world for which they are a preparation, he who has not courage to 


appear in a minority with the good, will certainly fail to maintain 
his integrity alone among the bad. 
After taking his degree at Cambridge, young Spencer spent 


| about two years in continental travel, and, on returning to prepare 


for holy orders, the first thing he seems to have thought of was 
trying to write a sermon. He had not discovered the secret of 
performing a clergyman’s functions without being able to do this ; 
and, finding himself utterly at fault, he went about to hear crack 
preachers in London, caught some ideas, borrowed the book Lord 
Althorpe read on Sunday afternoons, and having got some notion 
of what a sermon was like, began to write one, and completed 
it in six months. Three months before ordination, he wrote to the 
Diocesam Examiner to ask what books he ought to read, and how 
to prepare himself. The reply must have made him perfectly at 
ease. ‘It is impossible that I could ever entertain the idea of 
subjecting a gentleman with whose talents and good qualities lam 
so well acquainted as I am with yours to any examination, except 
one as a matter of form, for which a verse in the Greek Testament, 


_ and an Article of the Church turned into Latin, will be amply suf- 


ficient.” He adds, it would be as well to produce the certificate of 
having attended the Divinity Lecturesat Cambridge, though not abso- 
lutely necessary. On receiving holy orders at twenty-two years of 
age, Mr. Spencer said grace for the family at dinner that evening, 
and then read his novel quietly in his room, because the day was not 
favourable for field sports. A few days afterwards, being Christ- 
mas, he assisted in the Communion Service by administering the 


| cup, concerning which he made a note in his journal that he did 
| not “think the thing so formidable.” Forthwith he took charge of 


the neighbouring parish of Great Brington in the absence of the 
_ rector, having borrowed from the Wimbledon clergyman twelve 
| sermons, “ which,” he says, “ will set me up for a start.” 

Here, then, is a very young man, with much less religious know- 
| ledge than is required from every pupil-teacher in our day-schools, 
undertaking alone the care of about 800 souls. His educational 
life was spent in destroying his natural sense of right and wrong in 
morals ; and the succeeding three years passed, at best, like those of 
most other young men of rank having no sacred vocation before 
| them, in attending balls, theatres, and stag-hunts, card-playing, 
| cricketing, shooting, and novel-reading. Is it to be wondered at that, 
| having ‘‘ no root in himself,” and no experienced adviser to guide 
him, he was carried about “with every wind of doctrine”? His 
own confession is :—“‘ I had, I may say, all my religious ideas and 
principles to form. .... My mind was possessed with a decided 
intention of doing good, and I was delighted with the calling and 
life of a clergyman ; but my ideas were very vague indeed as to 
what.a clergyman was meant for, or had to do.” Finding a number 
of Dissenters in his parish, he very naturally thought he ought to 
preach against them ; and a neighbouring clergyman having lent 
him a book in which the importance of Apostolical succession, and 
other High Church principles, were learnedly demonstrated, he 
was captivated by these views, which to him were quite new, and 
felt as a warrior armed for the conflict with all Nonconformists. 
Bvt it happened that one day he was explaining his line of argu- 
ment to another clergyman, who said, “‘ These would be very con- 
venient doctrines if we could make use of them; but they are 
available only for Roman Catholics—they will not serve us.” This 
was like a reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Spencer's High Church 
ideas, and the doctrine of Church authority having been thus over- 
thrown, all its minor details soon followed, and he now tried to 








open the doors of the Establishment as wide as he could. With 
similar facility he seems to have altered on some practical points 
about this time. During a visit to London, he attended Drury- 
| Jane Theatre with some friends, and in one part of the perform- 
ance a parson was fully caricatured ; the audience laughed and 
| applauded ; eyes were directed to him, and, feeling sorely vexed, 
| he left the place, vowing never to enter a theatre again. In like 
manner, after a day’s shooting, in which he had been very earnest 
and successful, something happened in the evening which led one 
of the company to say, with a waggish look at Mr. Spencer, 
“ You've made a parson’s shot at it,” and thereupon he resolved to 
give up shooting. These anecdotes go far to show him to have 
been impressible and impulsive ; swayed, whether to the right or 
wrong, by casual impressions from others, rather than by fixed 
rinciples of his own. ani é 

. ga great change was to Evangelical principles, which the 
compiler of this memoir explains by saying that, according to 
them, ‘the body of believers are divided into elect and reprobate, 
or justified and unconverted ;” and that “ the election or justifi- 
cation is a sentiment coming from what is supposed to be the 
assurance of interior spirit that one is to be saved. With ew 
happy is the man or woman who possesses this testimony ; 

miserable the wretch to whom it is not given. There is for these 
latter only an everlasting groping in the dark, and a seeking for 
light, while the insured (sic) can go through this vale of tears in 
exultation and gladness of spirit.” We are informed that Mr. 
Spencer was initiated into this doctrine by a poor woman, who 
“put together a few of those passages from the New Testament 
which are generally misquoted in support of this outlandish theory, 
and her interpretation convinced Mr. Spencer, so that he felt 
justified all at once.” “ He used to amuse us much,” continues the 
biographer, “by relating the system of laudation and encourage- 
ment that kept the Evangelicals interested in each other. .... 
The most extraordinary feature of their mode was, that a kind of 
telegraphic communication was kept up with each other ety the. 
country, for the purpose of making the elect aware of the latest 
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additions to their numbers.” It would seem, from these and the 
like crude remarks, that Mr. Spencer, in the year 1825, when he 
was no longer curate, but rector of Brington, embraced the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, and not only became himself very happy 
in a sense of sin forgiven, but, according to the testimony of Bishop 
Blomfield, did “much good to many young and even some old 
clergymen,” by the earnestness with which he set this truth before 
them. However, like many another novice, teaching where he 
needed yet to learn, and mingling abstruse and difficult dogmas 
with this simple matter of faith, he found some to meet with con- 
siderable asperity his well-meant endeavours to give them light. 
He became very anxious to conciliate the Evangelical Dissenters, 
and to see all differences between true Christians done away. It 
seems to have been through his intercourse with them for this 
purpose that his confidence in the Church of England became 
shaken, and that he first felt scrupulous about some of the forms 
he was obliged to use. 

While his mind was in this condition, he received several 
anonymous letters, which, by a pious fraud, purported to be 
from a gentleman at Lille “‘ grievously troubled by the arguments 
for Popery.” These letters set forth the theory that Christianity 
as a complete system was orally delivered by the Saviour, and 
handed down through His apostles and their successors, the Popes 
and the Bishops of the Romish Church, free from the changes and 
divisions which have occurred to those who have thought they 
could construct a system out of the Scriptures, which are only 
occasional writings in connection with the religion orally delivered. 
Ever ready to catch anything new and plausible, Mr. Spencer 
allowed these views to work in his mind, and resolved to devote 
his life to the work of terminating the schisms of the Church, by 
persuading both Catholics and Protestants to correct their respec- 
tive errors in conformity with the perfect rule, which he had no 
doubt would be shown to those that sincerely sought it. There 
was now thrown in his way a recent convert to the Romish faith, 
a lad of seventeen, belonging to a distinguished family in Leicester- 
shire, and he accepted an invitation to spend a week with him, 
glad of such an opportunity of inquiring further into the leading 
tenets and practices of the Romish Church. But the youth handed 
him over to a missionary, who explained to him that the way to 
discover the truth was not to contend about each individual point, 
but, being satisfied of the Divinely-derived authority of the Church, 
to submit toit implicitly. The result was, that, instead of returning 
to his home on the following day to resume his clerical duties, Mr. 
Spencer was received into the Romish Church. His own idea was 
to begin at once to preach his new faith in his own parish ; but his 
new advisers were wiser than to permit this, and sent him off to 
Rome to spend a couple of years in learning what he was to teach, 
We give our author credit for the candour in which he informs us 
that whenever Mr. Spencer asked, “ Why was any thing sucha 
way in Catholic teaching?” his instructor simply replied, “The 
Church says so.” And he adds—“ The period for reasoning and 
discussion was passed, and the neophyte had to be taught to exer- 
cise the faith he had adopted now. He learned the lesson very 
well, and was saved from the danger of arguing himself out of the 
Church again, as some do who do not leave their private judgment 
outside the church door at their conversion.” 

As there is no attempt to present a mitigated view of the 
demands made on the faith of the convert as regarded his under- 
standing, neither is there any palliation of the sacrifices of worldly 
good that he was induced to make. Soon after his conversion he 
resigned his charge to the Protestant bishop, saying, as he impressed 
the seal, “ There goes £3,000 a year.” And further, from the time 
of his being made a secular priest, he kept an account of every 
farthing he spent, submitted it for the approval of his bishop at 
the end of every quarter, and handed over to him the surplus of 
his private income to be employed for religious purposes. When 
admitted, at forty-seven years of age, as a novice among the 
Passionists, it was not enough that, according to the rules of the 
order, he had to rise from his straw pallet every night soon after 
midnight to chaunt matins and lauds, to spend five hours daily 
in choir-work, and abstain from flesh-meat three days in every 
week ; but, lest any aristocratic hauteur should lurk in his bosom, 
he was subjected to many and various humiliations, such as being 
obliged to scrub down a flight of old, rusty stairs, under the 
eye of an overseer, sharply rebuking his awkwardness. We con- 
tinually find him planning this thing and undertaking another 
in his zeal to do good, but meekly abandoning it again at the 
command of his superiors. Again and again we are told that 
such thwartings tried him sorely; but he had utterly given-up 
the guidance of himself: he prayed that his superiors might be 
divinely directed, accepted their will as the will Divine, and 
submitted accordingly. By this rule he refused to be made a 
bishop ; and in the same way he was cut off from all intercourse 
with his relatives, to whom he was tenderly attached. When 
appointed to the spiritual care of the students at Ascott, he 
strove to imbue them with his own enthusiasm. One of them 
relates that, having been, accidentally, the cause of the death of a 
poor woman, he was terrified at the possible consequences to him- 
self. “ But they might transport me,” he said, in answer to Father 
Spencer’s consolations. “ Beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed the 
priest. “Fine field for the exercise of apostolic zeal among the 
poor convicts !” 

During the latter years of this devoted man’s life, after he 
became a monk, he was much employed in begging expeditions at 
home and abroad. But his desire for the conversion of Enyland 
to the faith of Rome having become a dominant passion with him, 




















he begged for prayers for England wherever he was sent to solicit 
money for particular objects. He induced the Pope to grant certain 
indulgences to all who should say a certain number of “ Hait 
Marys” for this object ; and seems to have been in no wise dis- 
couraged by such facts as that of an Irishwoman telling him she had 
said three hundred for the sake of the indulgence, but took care 
to pronounce the like number of curses that the English might 
reap no benefit. 

1t is impossible not to regret that the narrative of Mr. Spencer's 
life after his conversion to Rome is only or chiefly occupied with 
its outward aspects, that we have no more tracings from his own 
hand of his inward thoughts and feelings. It would have been 
interesting to know whether in his secret heart he never rebelled 
against the iron rule under which he was placed ; never questioned 
whether he had not suffered so many things in vain. The whole 
scope and aim of the book is to lead us to believe that he did not ; 
that he found perfect peace and rest from every inward conflict in 
his entire subjection to the Church as the vicegerent of heaven on 
earth. Be it so. We are not inclined to forego one iota of the 
edification afforded by his example. But we need not follow him 
into the communion of Rome. It will be freely admitted by all 
who believe the New Te:tanent, that it presents as powerful 
motives to self-denying zeal as any that are furnished by the 
Romish or any other church. Leta man, of whatever denomination 
of Christians, surrender himself fully to their influence; con- 
strained by gratitude for the great love with which he has been 
loved, and stimulated by the promises of glory to be revealed, let 
him, as we are told Spencer did, forsake every earthly good, 
renounce every selfish consideration, and spend his life wholly for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. Let him as absolutely resign 
himself to what he believes to be the Divine will concerning him, 
giving thanks for every cross and every sorrow, and his mind will 
never be disturbed with questionings and uncertainties as to his 
Church or his faith, whatever its particular variety. Nor will he 
ever regret either that he has done or suffered so much for his 
Divine Master. If any one doubts it, let him try. 








M. LOUIS BLANC ON ENGLAND.* 


ForeieGn opinion on the affairs of any nation is always desirable ; 
and it is especially so in the case of acountry like England, which, 
while among the greatest of the earth, is cut off from immediate 
contact with other nations, and, though accustomed to all forms of 
discussion, is a little too apt to indulge in indiscriminate self- 
worship. M. Louis Blanc is perhaps as good an exponent of Con- 
tinental ideas about England as any Frenchman can be. We do not 
use the qualification in an offensive sense, but simply as expressing 
that radical distinction between the nations on the two sides of 
the Channel which renders each incapable of exactly and thoroughly 
understanding the other. The French historian and politician 
whose work is now in our hands, is, we think, mistaken in some 
points ; but he isnot often grossly mistaken, and it is evident that 
he works conscientiously, and is not inspired by any morbid desire 
to detract, or any ambition to paint a smart caricature for the 
amusement of Parisian Cockneys. He has long been resident in 
England ; he has enjoyed the protection of our hospitality when he 
was at odds with the new order of things in his own land ; he has 
lived on terms of familiar intercourse with the leaders of 
politics, letters, and journalism ; and he may therefore be 
supposed to have acquired an amount of knowledge of our na 
character and habits far surpassing that of the most brilliant writer 
on the Paris press who simply runs over during some season 
excitement, to snatch a hasty glance and pronounce a flippant 
judgment. His views are often more French than English ; but this 
is of course only natural, and we are far from quarrelling with him for 
seeing things from a different point of view to that which appears 
right to most of our countrymen. He is not to be ranked among 
our flatterers ; it may be held by some that he is occasionally @ 
little too sharp upon our frailties ; but, at any rate, though he 
may wound our self-love, he does not outrage our dignity. He 
has evidently a genuine regard for our greatness, our temperate 
liberty, our manly self-reliance ; and we are willing to accept 1 
criticisms as the expression of a friendly candour which it 18 
always good to hear. 

The letters which Mr. Hutton has translated were originally 
written for Le Temps, where they appeared at irregular inte 
They were, of course, London letters, and had reference almost 
entirely to the course of English politics, the characteristics of 
English society, the every-day events of English life which for the 
moment formed the subjects of comment and curiosity. 
Blanc’s regards were very inclusive. He had an eye to every- 
thing that people were talking about; and hence his letters com- 
prise the most diverse matters :—the civil war in America, and the 
vexed questions between North and South ; the seizure of Mason 
and Slidell on board the Trent, and the niceties of international 
law ; the foreign policy of England, and the respective characters 
of Lords Palmerston and Russell ; the British power in India ; Sir 


| William Armstrong and rifled guns ; the International Exhibition 


of 1862 ; Social Science and the management of criminals ; the 


garotting panic and the revival of boxing ; “ Essays and Reviews “ig 
volunteering, strikes, accidents, and crimes. The first letter 





* Letters on England. By Louis Blanc. Translated from the French by J _ 
a and Revised by the Author. Two vols, London: Sampson Low, 80, 
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dated April 29th, 1861; the last, February 13th, 1863. The 
period of time thus embraced is but short, yet it included some 
very interesting events—notably, the first half of the four years’ 
civil war in the United States. Perhaps we need hardly say that 
the sympathies of the writer are warmly, even passionately, on the 
side of the North. He accuses England of an old and continually- 
augmenting jealousy of the American Republic, and at the time of 
the Trent affair could see nothing in our conduct but a desire to 
seize on the first plausible pretext for declaring war against the 
Federal Government, acknowledging the South, and crushing the 
free democracy of the North, in the interests of aristocracy and 
feudalism. M. Blanc does indeed admit that, previous to the 
civil war, we had often been scurvily and insolently treated by the 
Americans, and, democrat as he is, he detects in the American 
Constitution a certain despotism of the majority which often pre- 
vents the ablest, the most thoughtful, and the most conscientious 
politicians from obtaining office ; but in the Mason and Slidell 
business his sympathies were on the side of the Americans, and 
against us. He was equally in favour of Poland, and opposed to 
our non-intervention theories ; and the affair of Aspromonte made 
him very angry with Victor Emmanuel and Rattazzi. We do not care, 
however, to follow M. Blanc on to political grounds. We prefer 
to glance at his lively sketches of society, and for that purpose 
quote a description of the Derby of 1861 :— 


** Among those with whom I was able to shake hands in passing by, 
I may mention Thackeray, the illustrious author of “ Vanity Fair.” 
For what purpose did the great satirist come to this scene of confu- 
sion? To observe? In that case, there was no iack of matter, for 
every variety of our species was to be found there, in close quarters 
and brought under the same glance as if melting into one another— 
from the young lord admired for his turn-out, to the juggler admired 
for his feats of strength—from the great lady displaying her lace, to 
the gipsy displaying her rags—from the betting man, trembling lest 
he should not lay his head on the pillow of a millionaire, to the beggar, 
happy in having made a fortune of a few pence—from the woman of 
pleasure with painted cheeks, to the Ethiopian with a sham com- 
plexion. Neither, indeed, was there any lack of matter for painful 
reflections, had it been the proper time for philosophising—in 
such bold relief stood forth the woeful contrasts presented by modern 
civilization ! 

“Hark! the bell is ringing. The jockeys have been weighed. The 
grand race is about to begin. The competitors proceed from the 
enclosure, in which they have been passed in review by the amateurs, 
towards the starting-post. They are eighteen in number, and among 
them Royallien, a French horse belonging to the Count de Lagrange. 
But alas! Royallien is neither first nor second favourite. It is to 
Dundee, to Diophantus, but especially to Dundee, that the opinions of 
connoisseurs and the sympathies of the crowd have beforehand 
assigned the victory. Dundee and Diophantus are the two chief 
actors in view in the betting drama. An immense murmur arises. 
The policemen move off, driving before them, to keep an open space, 
the mob of loiterers scattered over the course. A cry from all parte, 
‘Hats off!’ Every eye is turned to one sole point. The signal is 
given. ‘They are off! They are off!’ 

‘**T am not going to describe the various accidents of this memorable 
race, but there is one which my national vanity forbids me to pass 
over in silence. During one part of the race our compatriot Royallien 
figured among the foremost, and valiantly sustained the honour of 
France, when suddenly, O cruel fate! at one of the turnings Ather- 
stone, another of the horses, knocked up against him, caused him to 
lose his stride, and threw him back upon Dundee, who was next 
behind. Was it in consequence of this misadventure that Royallien 
did not come in first? I dare not go so far as to say that, but there 
is no patriotic exaggeration in supposing that, without this accident, 
Royallien would not have been the sixth. The conqueror, however, 
was—Dundee? No. Diophantus? No more than the other. The 
two favourites only came in after a horse, certainly very powerful and 
very handsome, but which had been quoted very low in the betting 
list. Such is the fortune of war!” 


Some pertinent remarks on the excess of decentralization in 
England are made in a letter dated October 27th, 1861, with 
reference to the purchase by private subscription (rather languidly 
supported, though the sum required was only about £1,400) of the 
garden of Shakespeare’s house, New Place, at Stratford-on-Avon :— 


“You perceive in this a very strange and, for that reason, a very 
decisive confirmation of what I said in a preceding letter on the excess 
of decentralization, which is the disease of England, as the contrary 
excess is the disease of France. On this side of the Channel, they 
hold to everything being done by individuals, and their system has 
certainly its advantages. It impresses the character with an energetic 
activity ; it raises the level of human dignity by inspiring in each that 
Sentiment of confidence in oneself which the English so happily call 
‘ self-reliance ;’ it makes men, where the excess of the oppposite 
system tends to make only children. But, on the other hand, it 
weakens the bond of society ; it accustoms the mind to live in a narrow 
sphere ; it shuts out large horizons from the view, and as it asks for 
nothing but from the individual, it is frequently only selfishness that 
responds. Look at the charitable institutions in England. It is by 
individual contributions that they are created and maintained. What 
18 the result? That each benefactor, reserving to himself—which is 
natural enough—the right of recommending his own poor, admissions 
f me a question of majority of votes, sometimes an opportunity 
or intrigue, and display to us the spirit of patronage where we 
wie to see only the spirit of charity. And so with other matters. 

If the question arose in France of purchasing, in order to pre- 
Serve it for the nation—the garden of a man of Shakespeare’s stature 
PR ree not the nation feel profoundly humiliated at the idea of seeing 
Nself replaced, in the accomplishment of this daty, by fifteen traders 
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who have made money? And would not the State regard itself as 
the inevitable purchaser of a property of this kind ? 

“The truth is that we fall into one extreme, and that the English 
fall into the other. Is there no means of assigning to each of these 
systems, once for all, the part that belongs to it? Is it not possible 
to ascribe, as common sense points out, WHat is individual to the indi- 
vidual? What is communal to the commune? What is social to 
society? What is national to the nation?” 


Very trenchant and witty is M. Louis Blanc’s sketch of the late 
Lord Normanby, written before the death of that nobleman :— 


** There is a man here whose name no one ever pronounces without 
asmile rising to his lips. This man is the most noble Constantine 
Phipps, Marquis of Normanby, Earl of Mulgrave, &o., &c. 

“I remember to have somewhere seen Lord Normanby described as 
the type of ‘milord,’ not such as was personified in the last century 
by the Chandoses, the Montagues, the Ancasters, or the Whartons, 
but such as it is represented in our theatres and in our romances—a 
great devourer of roast beef and a great consumer of grog; much 
desired by innkeepers, much dreaded by postillions, and always ready 
to cover with guineas counterfeit Raphaels and bastard Titians. There 
is some truth in this portrait, and it may be said that, in some respects, 
Lord Normanby belongs to the same variety as the late Charles Vane, 
Marquis of Londonderry. But the hero who is sitting to me at this 
moment is distinguished by qualities peculiar to himself, and which 
constitute him a truly unique individual. 

“He has notably this in particular, that he takes pleasure in being 
ridiculed. He not only braves it, but solicits it. Mr. Punch himself— 
the redoubtable Mr. Punch—feels himself disarmed in presence of the 
impregnable serenity of Lord Normanby; and never did any man 
take it more easily in the midst of public derision. 

“ By what satirical decree of Fortune, then, does Lord Normanby 
happen to have found a place among statesmen? He was born for 
the Court. He makes an excellent figure in a drawing-room. His 
manner is amiable. His conversation is not much worse than any one 
else’s. He has even—thongh one would scarcely imagine it at first— 
some pretentions to literature, and in his best days it fell to his lot to 
write some novels, excellently adapted to form the hearts of ladies’. 
maids. But who can escape his destiny? That of Lord Normanby 
was to be a Secretary of State, a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, an 
ambassador—in short, a sort of great man. Since then he has been 
in search of a réle, and the one he has at last taken up is this, to rail 
at people in a state of revolution.’ 


Occasionally we meet with some odd strokes, as where Sir James 
Graham is described as being “endowed with a manly beauty.” 
But, for the most part, M. Blanc’s sketches are sufficiently true to 
be worth reading, and sufficiently animated and artistic to be 
agreeable even after the circumstances alluded to have passed 
by. Whatever their faults, such letters as these elevate the work 
of a newspaper correspondent from the hasty chatter of the moment 
to the level of literary productions. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tue first article in the Geological Magazine is on a subject of much 
current geological interest—the origin of valleys. It is written by 
Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, F.R.S., the eminent geologist and member of 
Parliament. Mr. Scrope opposes the views of Mr. Mackintosh, to 
which we referred in our last notice, and brings forward some forcible 
arguments to show that rain is a much more powerful eroding agent 
than geologists of Mr. Mackintosh’s way of thinking imagine. The 
writer does not contend that sea-action has not had a very great 
influence over the present form of the earth; but he very clearly 
demonstrates that valleys and ravines of considerable importance can 
be worked out of plains by the erosive action of streams. Examples 
of this kind are frequently pointed out by Sir C. Lyell, in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,” and to these Mr. Scrope adds a few from his own 
experience. Those, he says, who have watched the descent of floods 
in any mountain region, such as the Alps or Apennines, especially 
after violent local rains, will have observed that the torrent seems to 
be composed as much of stones as of water. “ In the Vivirais I have 
seen blocks of granite, many tons in weight, moved to considerable 
distances by torrents which are dry in summer.” Mr. Scrope con- 
cludes an able essay by attempting to show that, in accounting for the 
production of such geological effects as valleys, &c., one is compelled 
to make “ unlimited drafts upon antiquity.” Professor Owen gives 
an account, accompanied by drawings, of the lower jaw and teeth of 
a new Purbeck mammal. He names the fossil Stylodon pusillus. He 
is doubtful as to its sub-class and order, but his examination of the 
teeth enables him to testify “to the warm-blooded, air-breathing, 
viviparous, and lactiferous class of the animal.” Mr. H. M. Jenkins 
records the presence of a recent species of Trigonia in the Australian 
Tertiary deposits. ‘On the Occurrence of Ceratiocaris in the 
English Wenlock Formation” is an important communication by the 
editor, Mr. Henry Woodward. The writer has no doubt that the 
specimen described is one of the largest of the British species, but, 
owing to the absence of the carapace and the body segments, he does 
not fee] justified in burdening palzontological nomenclature with a new 
species. Mr. Hughes's article on the Silurian Rocks of Westmoreland, 
Mr. Rofe’s on Coal and Cannel, and Mr. Dowker’s on the junction of 
the Chalk with the Tertiary beds in East Kent, are all of interest. 
The Abstracts of Foreign Memoirs, Reviews, Notes, and Correspond- 
ence, are of the usual excellent character. ; 

The Intellectual Observer is hardly an average number, though it 
contains some good matter. The opening plate is especially badly 
executed—a fault which is not usual in this instructive montbly. 


| The first paper on “The Products of the Genus Eucalyptus” is not 


f neral interest, though of some importance from an economico- 
botanioal aspect. Mr. Webb’s account of Saturn is a good réswmé of 
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the results of astronomical observation of this singular planet. Mr. 
Webb does not tell us very much that has not been embodied in Mr. 
Proctor’s splendid monograph. Nevertheless, he gives us a very 
sound though unreadable paper. Professor Ansted writes well and 
pleasantly, as he always does, upon the subject of a winter visit to 
Etna. It is a pity that his paper did not appear earlier. The 
whole subject of the eruption of Etma has already been discussed 
by Mr. 8. J. Mackie in the pages of the Popular Science Review. A 
point of much value, however, has been dwelt on by the Professor, 
and, as itis one too frequently neglected by writers, we shall quote 
Professor Ansted’s remarks for our readers. We allude to the subject 
of the velocity at which the lava travels. ‘‘ At 200 metres from the 
fissure from which the lava issued, its mean velocity was estimated 
at ten metres per-minute. This was shortly after the commencement 
of the eruption, and at this time it was calculated that between 5,000 
and 6,000 cubic metres (say 12,000 to 15,000 tons) were poured out 
per minute.” The description of a reflecting telescope, with silvered- 
glass mirrors, and which is manufactured by Mr. Browning, deserves 
the attention of amateur astronomers. The great difficulties of double 
reflection appear to have been overcome. The writer, who speaks 
from a practical experience of the instrument, awards it a high meed 


of praise. The new telescope is mounted on a solid equatorial stand, | 
and this is a matter of some import, for a telescope of small power | 


on a good stand will often show more to the observer than a powerfal 
instrument on a shaky stand. The articles on Mr. Gassiot’s researches, 
and on Floral Immigration at Mitcham, are useful contributions. 

It is sometimes difficult to define what is social science; and we 
suppose this is the reason why the present number of the Social 
Science Review has a long article on “‘ The Character of Shylock.” 
The essay is interesting and well-written, but we have failed to see its 
scientific aspect. The writer considers that in Sbylock’s final posi- 
tion Shakespeare’s tact is well displayed: “although Shylock is 
worsted, his claim remains untouched, for he is worsted by a mere 
quibble.’ The Prevention of Smoke is really a sanitary subject, and 
is the type of subjects for a social science journal. In this paper, how- 
ever, the subject is not well handled. A great deal is said of the dis- 
advantages of a smoky atmosphere and the benefit of fresh air, but 
little is done in the way of proposing a remedy. The method sug- 
gested, that of connecting our chimneys and sewers, and of thus 
allowing the smoke to purify the sewage matter, and to be eventually 
discharged through lofty chimneys, does not appear to us to be practi- 
cable. 

Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip is as good a number as usual. Some of 
the contributions, especially those on Desmids, will be greedily read 
by microscopists and botanists. We note with pleasure that our 
suggestion as to the leading articles has been adopted, and that in the 
present number the opening paper on Spring is really clever, both as 
to literary and scientific merit. 

Newton’s Journal of the Arts gives an account of all the new patents, 
and supplies three good leaders on trade marks, ship-launching, aud 
the de-polarizing of iron ships. 

The Artizan contains articlés on the properties of wood ; the eugar 
question ; the development of petroleum; gun-paper; the Bessemer 
process ; and wire ropes: all of which are profitable reading. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Chequer Alley: aw Story of Successful Christian Work. By the Rev. 
Frederick W. Briggs. With an Introduction by the Rev. William 
Arthur, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Possibly not one among 
our readers knows of the existence of Chequer Alley; yet, with its 
dependencies, it forms a rather large district—one of those numerous 
London slums which are the abode of poverty, depravity, crime, and 
fever. It is an irregular avenue leading from Bunhill-row to White- 
cross-street, and intersected by a great number of courts still more 
narrow and obscure than itself. The entire region is bounded, accord- 
ing to the little book before us, by Coleman-street, with the Friends’ 
Burial Ground, on the north; by Chiswell-street on the south; by 
Buuhill-row on the east; and by Whitecross-street on the west. It 
comprises a population amounting to as many as 15,000; so that it 


may be said to represent a somewhat important division of this vast | 


metropolis. The inhabitants are all of the poorest, consisting, for the 


ther with these, whose occupations are honest, there are thieves and 
trainers of thieves; and though the latter are generally disliked by 
the other denizens of the place, who will even give them up tothe 
authorities, the general standard of morals is Jow, as it always will be 


in such close and miserable strongholds of physical and moral cor- | 


ruption. The case, however, was still worse five-and-twenty years 
ago, if we may rely on the account given by Mr. Briggs. At that 
time, a Miss Macarthy commenced a series of house-to-house visita- 
tions, and succeeded in delivering a large number of tracts. At the 
beginning, she and her companion were treated with derision, with 
insult, and with threatened violence, varied by still more dishearten- 
ing indifference. The first time that actual preaching was ventured 
upon in this hideous region, the minister was met with so much 
tumult that, after vainly struggling with the riot for a long while, he 
was obliged to retreat, when he discovered that the door of the room 
(which had been hired for a shilling a week) was fastened by means 


of a rope carried across the court from the handle ontside to that of 


the opposite door. At length, however, an effect was produced on 
several of the Chequer Alley people, and at the present day, we are 
told, they listen, for the most part, with respect to the exhortations 
addressed to them. The material condition of the alley has also im- 
proved. Itis better paved, drained, and supplied with water than it 
used to be; and the people are less ferocious in their manners ‘than 
formerly, so that policemen do not now shrink from going alone into 
the dismal recesses of the district, as once they did, not withont 
reason. Still, it is confessed that much remains to be done, and the 
proceeds of the sale of Mr. Briggs’s book will be applied to the erection 


of a school-chapel at the corner of Cow’s-place—a squalid nook figured 











in the frontispiece to the volume. The self-devotion and nobleness of 
nature of such persons as Miss Macarthy and her companions cannot 
be too highly commended : their work is carried on under circum. 
stances of no small danger (Miss Macarthy herself at one time caught 
typhus fever in this very neighbourhood), and is often attended with 
only slight results. We have the greatest respect for such efforts, and 
for those who make them; but we doubt if they are calculated to 
diminish in any great degree the huge amount of London misery and 
vice. The causes of that misery and vice lie deep down in our social 
state. The over-crowding of towns, consequent on the ill-remuneration 
of labour in the country—the chronic pauperism that is thus engen. 
dered in whole districts of London and other large cities—the wretch. 
edness and utter abandonment to ignorance and moral corruption 
which spring from poverty of the more extreme kind—these are evilg 
too gigantic to be removed by the distribution of tracts and the 
erection of school-chapels. Still, something may be done in this way, 
and, however small the good, we must be thankful for it, and not be 
forgetful of the brave men and women who have brought it about. 

Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Life. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. (Houlston & Wright.)—The work bearing this 
title was originally published in the year 1861, and since that time 
Mr. Rogers has been busily collecting from his brother Scots all over 
the world additional stores of North British character and humour, 
The present edition of his volume, which is cheaply published ata 
shilling, contains about two hundred fresh anecdotes, and to those who 
love Scotch humour it will be very acceptable. We suspect, however, 
that many of the stories can only be appreciated by the genuine Scot, 
We must confess that we altogether fail to see the point of some of 
them, though of course many are amusing enough, even to those who 
have the disadvantage of being born south of the Tweed. But, if all 
our Scotch brethren club their shillings to buy Dr. Rogers’s book, the 
publishers will have no cause to complain. 

The Model Parish. A Prize Essay on the Pastoral Character and 
Pastoral Work. By F.R. Wynne, A.B., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Kilkenny. (S. W. Partridge.) —Two prizes, of one hundred guineas and 
fifty guineas respectively, were some time ago offered for the two best 
essays on the working of the parochial system ; and out of forty-three 
essays sent in, the adjudicators selected for the higher prize an essay 
by the Rev. J. B. Heard, A.M., since published under the title of 
*‘The Pastor and the Parish,” and for the smaller prize the work now 
in our hands. The author deprecates severe literary criticism on his 
essay, which he says was written in the few spare hours left amidst 
the daily calls of busy parochial work; but he trusts that his work 
may be found of practical service among his brethren. Of this they 
must be the best judges, and we shall therefore simply recommend the 
volume to their examination. 

The British People. By One of Themselves. (Hall & Co.)— 
Offended by the audacity of the Germans in claiming us as a species 
of degenerate descendants, the author of this thin pamphlet-volume 
undertakes to show that we are far more Celtic than Teutonic in 
blood, national genius, and language. He has no very high opinion 
of the Germans, and detests to be called an Anglo-Saxon. The 
Normans he will not allow, except in a very slight degree, to have 
been a Gothic race; they were mainly French, and did our heavy 
German-British stock an incalculable benefit by giving it vigour and 
culture. There is some truth in all this, and, no doubt, the Anglo- 
Saxon theory has been overdone; but the writer is in excess also. 
As, however, a large part of his brief treatise is quotation, we are 
absolved from elaborate criticism. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. By Jane Taylor. (Jackson, Walford, 
& Hodder).—We learn from the brief preface of this, the thirteenth, 
edition of the work whose title we have just given, that the essays 
composing it were first published half a eentury ago inthe Youths 
Magazine. Severalof them, it is added, *‘ have taken a place among 
the classical compositions of the English language.” ~After such an 
announcement, we are ashamed to confess that ‘‘ The Contribnations of 
Q. Q.” are new to us. We find them to be written in avery ©0n- 
ventional strain of morality and religion—excellently meant, no doubt, 
but of a nature, we should say, to make the youths of fifty years ag° 
hate the Magazine specially provided for their delectation, Imagime 
a compound of Addison in his most didactic mood, and without his wit, 
and Dr. Watts in his most didactic mood, and without his verse, and 


| you have the literary style of Q. Q. i ilarating. 
most part, of costermongers, hawkers, crossing-sweepers, &c. Toge- | r y eS ee eee 


Dainty Dishes. Receipts collected by Lady Harriett St. Clair. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.)—Reviewers must draw the 
line somewhere, and we draw it at cookery books. But we readily 
inform our readers of the existence of Lady Harriett’s work, whieh 
they are doubtless very competent to review for themselves. 

We have also received the fifth edition of the Jate Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s work, The Divine Government (Triibner & Co.) ;—Our Par- 
liamentary Elections: can No Laws Protect the Honest Voter from the 
Dishonest ? by Alexander Pulling, Sergeant-at-Law (Hardwicke)—® 
pamphlet on bribery and intimidation ;—Part V., Vol. 1., New Series, 
of the Monthly Packet of Evening Readings (J. & C. Mozley) ;—and 
No. XLY., New Series, of the Autographic Mirror (lve). 








LiTERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue fertile Doré is very busy illustrating another author. He is at 
present finishing a series of designs for La Fontaine’s Fables, whioh 
Messrs. HacuetrE will issue very shortly. Doré says that he knows 
very well himself how ruinous to his fame is this extreme fertility, bat 
he avers that he has no help for it. Whilst he is elaborating one 
picture, fifty designs suggest themselves to him; and it is a habit wit 
him to put them instantly on paper, and the booksellers persist 10 
buying these and publishing them. The only English artist that Doré 
acknowledges he has benefitted by is John Martin. Holman Hunts 
figure of Christ, however, occurs frequently throughout the New Testa- 
ment, and there is a German issue of Baron Munchausen W 
contains most of the designs in Doré’s edition of that work. 
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The recent criticisms of Mr. Herman Merivale upon the famous 
« Paston Letters,” and the subsequent discussion upon their genuine- 
ness, have suggested that a strict search should be instituted for all 
the originals. Her Majesty, it appears, has commanded an inquiry 
to be made for the three volumes of MS. letters presented by Sir John 
Fenn to George III., but, notwithstanding the strictest search, they 
have not yet been discovered. In other depositories for the archives 
of the Crown, search is also being made, and it is now hoped that the 
inquiry at present taking place under direction of the Lord Chamber- 
lain may be successful. 

We very recently spoke of the skilfal manner in which certain 
persons twist adverse press notices into favourable ones. Within the 
past few days, the publisher of the Quarterly Review has been at the 
expense of advertising the full passages contained in the review 
of the new work, “Ecce Homo,” which the publisher of that 
book had chosen to select, here and there, as pleased him, or suited 
the welfare of his publication. 

The second volume of the “ Life of Czsar” is published this day. 
It was to have appeared on the Ist instant, then on the 8th, but 
the 12th was at last fixed upon. 

Those eminent printers, Messrs. Whittingham and Wilkins, who 
produced the “ Aldine Poets,” the reprints of the seven old English 
folio liturgies, and many other handsome specimens of typography, 
very recently completed a prayer-book, “ illustrated with elegant 
ornamental borders from ‘ Books of Hours’ and illuminated miseals,”’ 
which, for exquisite delicacy and taste, has never been surpassed. The 
borders, of the Renaissance pattern, are from the drawings of Geoffroy 
Tory, designer and book-decorator to Francis I., and, from their 
offering an unlimited variety of outlines, flowers, scrolls, &c., suitable 
for illuminating purposes, those ladies and gentlemen who have a 
taste for decorating the margins of books in the ancient missal style 
will be pleased with the printers’ success. The name given to this 
floreated Liturgy is, “‘The Presentation Book of Common Prayer.” 
The publisher, announcing the book, says :—“ So highly is it pr'zd 
by artists that, at the South Kensington and other important art- 
schools, copies are kept for the use of students.” The price of this 
beautiful volume is said to be singularly reasonable. 

The very interesting article on the late John Leech, by Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, is about to be reprinted in a smal! quarto 
volume. 

The late Mr. Pettigrew’s library was sold on Thursday and Friday 
last. It was not a large collection, but afforded just those important 
books of reference which a working antiquary and scholar desires to 
have within easy reach. The first day’s sale contained one noteworthy 
book, “‘Joannis Balbi de Janna Catholicon,” the first edition of the 
famous Catholicon, comprising the earliest printed Latin Grammar 
and Dictionary. This was the fourth book printed with a date, and 
came from the press of Guttenburg, the inventor of printing. Mr. 
Pettigrew’s catalogue remarks of the work that amongst collectors of 
books printed in the fifteenth century it has always been considered 
& most precious and almost indispensable acquisition for the foundation 
of a typographical library. Its literary merits are very considerable, 
for the editor of the London edition of Stephens’s Latin Thesaurus has 
not hesitated te pronounce it “ the best dictionary for the phraseology of 
the Latin fathers and schoolmen.” A copy in Sir Mark Sykes’s sale 
produced £65. 2s. There were several old Books of Hours printed 
upon vellum, an original black-letter edition —Pynson, 1525 — of 
“Froissart’s Cronycles of Englande,” and some very important 
Spanish MSS. An Egyptian mummy—concerning which Mr. Petti. 
grew published a book many years since, containing numerous 
illustrations by George Cruikshank—was also sold. Some twenty 
copies of this work itself were disposed of in the sale. 


Mr. George Maw, F.S.A., and Mr. E. J. Payne, who assume to be the | 


designers of the French Universal Exhibition of 1867, have just pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which they set forth the grounds of their claim, 
This brochwre contains the correspondence which has passed between 
these gentlemen and the French Commissioners, and gives the English 
plan first published in the Builder, and that which has been adopted 
by the Paris officials. 

language of the French 


its exceedingly simple “ method of classification, by which a geogra- 
Phical and specific association of the objects is accomplished in one 
and the same arrangement.” 


The magnificent new reading-room of the Paris Bibliotheque Im- 
Perial, built after the model of our own room at the British Museum, 
Will be opened to students on the 15th of August. 


Mr. Carlyle’s recent address does not find much favour in the eyes 
“ American critics. A leading New York literary journal says of it :— 
’ We regard the addressas a huge sham. It could not have been the 
impromptu thing that he would have his hearers believe it to be, for, 
With all his idiosyncrasies, he is not the man to trust himself entirely 
to the inspiration of the moment in addressing the students of one of 
he greatest universities in Great Britain. The subject-matter is ex- 
ceedingly commonplace, and only redeemed from stupidity by tricks 
in the use of language which have originated and, it is to be hoped, 
will end with himself. And had the address appeared anonymously 
on this side of the water, we can recall no name which the public 
would be so apt to connect it with as that of George Francis Train.” 


In view of a demand for books relating to the cholera, a New York 
aoe announces a work having the following cheerful title :— 
© Cholera, a Hand-book of Gossip and Information, by a late 

urgeon of the Honourable East India Company.” 
— — Occasion of the recent Dante festival, the Gonfalonier of 
tees °e forwarded to M. Victor Hugo the Dante medal. It was 
er by a letter written in that high-flown style common to 
Guna correspondence. The great French novelist was “ re- 
‘9 2ccept the medal in Italy’s name.” To this M. Hugo 


The two plans are remarkably alike, and the | 
and English descriptions possess similarities | 
that could scarcely by any possibility have been the result of accident. | 
The peculiar value claimed for their plan by Messrs. Maw & Payne is | 





the jubilee medal of Dante, in Italy’s name, is an immense hononr, 
and I am profoundly touched by it. My name is in your eyes syno- 
nymous with France, and so you tell me in magnificent language. 
Ay, there is in me, as there is in every Frenchman, some part of the 
soul of France ; and this soul of France yearns for light, for progress, 
for peace, for liberty ; and this soul of France yearns for the grandeur 
of all nations, and this soul of France calls Italy’s soul sister. Be good 
enough, M. Gonfalonier, to transmit to your noble fellow-citizens my 
profound gratitude, and receive the assurance of my profound con- 
sideration.—Victror Huco.” 

The Camden Society intend issuing the following publications during 
the current year:—l. “ Letters, and other Documents, illustrating 
the Relations between England and Germany at. the Commencement 
of the Thirty Years’ War,” edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Esq., 
late student of Christ Church. 2. “A Register of the Priory of St. 
Mary, Worcester, containing an Account of the Lands and Possessions 
of the Church in the early part of the Thirteenth Century,” edited by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 

We understand that Mr. Lionel Booth’s valuable stock of books will 
be sold by auction in the course of a few days. Amongst other works 
of note, the fac-simile reprint of the first folio Shakespeare, which 
Mr. Booth produced at a great cost, may be mentioned. 

A gentleman in Paris says that the effect of the recent judgment 
against the publishers of the Bible annotated by M. Proudhon has 
been to frighten all the. printers and publishers there into a panic. 
The publisher of the Bible, M. Lacroix, wisely kept in Brussels, at his 
Belgian establishment; the printer, M. Poupart Davyl, had to pay a 
fine and endure a short imprisonment. The latter had a work on 
speculative philosophy in the press at the time of the Government 
prosecution; but he is now afraid to issue it, although the author 
of the book in question threatens him with an action if he desists from 
completing his agreement. 

Messrs. F. Warne & Co. are issuing “ The Curiosities of Literature” 
in parts, edited, with Notes, &c., by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 

The Bookseller issued its one hundredth number a few days since, 
The editor celebrated the event by circulating an extra number of 
| Copies amongst publishers, booksellers, school-masters, and otherg 
| likely to be interested in a bibliographical journal, all over the world. 

This organ of Paternoster Row was one of the first—if not the original 
| —of the now very common trade journals. The Grocer, the Iron- 
monger, the Druggist, and similar commercial serials, were suggested 
by it; and the editor, in a “ preliminary,” informs us that various 
imitations have appeared in other countries. “ Even at California,” 
he says, “a Bookseller has made its appearance.” 


Byron’s “ Don Juan,” recently translated into German by Gilde- 
meister, is said to be a most perfect rendering of a great work from 
one modern language to another, as admirable, in its way, as 
Coleridge’s version of Schiller’s ‘ Piccolomini.” 

Mr. Hargreave, Judge of the Irish Landed Estates Court, whose 
death has just been announced, was well known as a mathematical 
scholar and contributor to the scientific periodicals. He had recent] 
completed a work on “ Equations,” which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hopcres & Smit. 

Messrs. TickNor & Fietps, of Boston—who, from their intimate 
and honourable connection with English authors and publishers, are 
almost as well known in literary circles here as in those on the other 
side of the Atlantic—announce the following new books and new 
editions of English works :—‘ The Flower of Liberty,” edited and 
illustrated by Julia A. M. Furbish; “ Drift, a Sea-shore Idyl, and 
Other Poems,” by the late George Arnold, edited by William Winter ; 
“Lucey Arlyn,” by J. T. Trowbridge, author of * Neighbour Jack- 

| wood,” &c.; “St. Martin’s Summer,” by Anne H. M. Brewester, 
author of “ Compensation,” &c.; “* Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyl,” by 
John G, Whittier; “ Honor Mary,” a Novel; Geological Sketches, by 
Lonis Agassiz; ‘Companion Poets,” Vol. II., containing Bryant, 
| Whittier, and Holmes; ‘ The Biglow Papers,” second series, by James 
_ Russell Lowell; “The Masquerade, and Other Poems,” by John G, 
| Saxe;. “ Asphodel,” a Romance; “The South Since the War,” by 
Sidney Andrews (“ Dixon,” of the Boston Advertiser) ; ‘* Spare Hours,” 
second series, by John Brown, author of “ Rab and His Friends;’” 
*“* The Queen- Mother and Rosamond,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
author of “ Atalanta in Calydon ;” “ Royal Truths,” by Henry Ward 
| Beecher; “The Life of James Gates Percival,” by Julius H. Ward; 
and “ Poems,” by Florence Percy, 1 vol. 


Messrs. Lockwoop & Co. have just ready, “ Fires, Fire Engines, 
and Fire Brigades,” with a history of manual and steam fire engines, 
&c., and an account of American steam fire-engines, by Charles F, T. 
Young; and they have lately published a new edition of “ Simms on 
Levelling,” with plates and numerous woodcuts. 

Messrs. TINSLEY Brotuers will shortly publish “The Regency of 
Anne of Austria, Queen of France (Mother of Louis XIV.),” from 
published and unpublished sources, by Miss Freer, 2 vols. ; “The 
Eastern Hunters,” by Captain James Newall, with numerous illustra- 
tions, 1 vol.; “From Calcutta to the Snowy Range,” by an Old 
Indian, 2 vols., with chromo-lithographs; “ Lizzie Lorton, of Grey- 
rigg,”’ by Mrs. Lynn Lynton, author of “Grasp your Nettle,” &e., 
3 vols.; “Kissing the Rod,” by Edmund Yates, author of “ Running 
the Gauntlet,’ “Broken to Harness,” &., 3 vols.; “The Three 
Louisas,” by Sutherland Edwards, 3 vols.; &c. 

Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. have just ready :— Clemency Frank- 
lin,” a new novel, by the author of “ Janet's Home,” two vols., crown 
sate Bett & Datpy will publish shortly :—“The Lives of the 
Seven Bishops of the Tower,” by Agnes Strickland, Author of “ Lives 

of the Queens of England,” &c.; and “ Knowledge is Power,” by 
Charles Knight, a new edition, revised by the author. 

Messrs. JAMES NisBet & Co. have in the press, the second and con- 
cluding volume of the “ Life of General Stonewall J ackson,” by Prof. 
R. L. Dabney, of Richmond, Virginia, the MS. revised by General 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Angus (J.), Handbook of Specimens of English Litera- 
ture. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life. Cr. 8vo., 
3s, 6d. 

Beeton’s Book of Anecdotes and Jests. 8vo., 3s. 

Bell (C. D.), Mary Elliot. New edit. Foap., 2s. 

—, Allen and Harry. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

, The Douglas Family. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

—., Arnold Lee. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Browne (W.A.), Money, Weights, and Measures of 
the World. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 

Byron’s Poems. “Crown” edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Calendar (The) of the Prayer-Book, illustrated. 
Feap., 6s. 

Chronicles of Carlingford.—Miss Marjoribanks. 3 
vols. Cr.8vo. £1. 11s. 6d, 

Clarke (Adam) Portrayed, by J. Everett. New edit. 
Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Cyclopedia of Popular Songs. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Dagobert (C.), Ne Coiffé. New edit, 18mo., 1s. 6d, 

Davis is . P.), Thoughts on Great Painters. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 








Doudney (G. D.), Sermons, Preached at Plymouth. 
Feap., 5s. 

Erasmi Colloquia Selecta, Edited by E, C. Lowe. 
Feap., 3s. 

Fasciculus, Edited by L. Gidley and R. Thornton. 
Feap., 6s. 

ee ta (W. J.), The Sham Squire. Cr. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Garrot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics. New edit. 
Cr, 8vo , 15s. 
Gems of Thought. New edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Grace’s Visit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Grant (C.), The Last Hundred Years of English 
Literature. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Handbook to Government Situations, Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Heard (J. B.), The Tripartite Nature of Man. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. 
Hopkins (M.), Hawaii. 2nd edit. Cr. Svo., 12s. 6d. 
Howitt (W.), Boy’s Adventures in Australia. New 
edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Hume & Smollett’s History of England. New edit. 
Vol. XIV. 12mo., 4s. 
Jephson (J. M.), Walking Tour.in Britanny. Royal 
8vo., £1. 1ls. 6d. 
Johnston (A. K.), Atlas of Classical Geography. New 
edit. Royal 4to., 25s. 
Lancet (The) Sanitary Commission for Workhouse 
Infirmaries. Cr. 8vo., 1s, 6d. 
Lending a Hand, by Author of “‘ Doing and Suffering.” 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Litton (Rev. Edward), Guide to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. New edit. 3s. 6d. 
Lucas (Rev. 8.), The Biblical Antiquity of Man. 
Feap., 4s. 
Lyrical Thoughts. 18mo., 2s. 
eCulloch (J. R.), Geographical Dictionary. New 
edit. Vol. I. 8vo., 21s. 
Maine (Rev. L.G.), A Berkshire Village. S8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Mitchell (T.), Palestine Revisited. Poems. Feap.,2s. 
Moorhouse (Rev. J.), Our Lord Jesus Christ. Four 
Sermons. Fcap., 5s. 
Morley (Prof.), Journal of a Playgoer. Feap., 5s. 
Mystery (The) of Isis. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Nodar (M.), The Right to Fly. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 
North (T.), Chronicle of the Church of St. Martin, 
Leicester. Cr. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
= (R), Muse Etonenses, Vol. I., Part TI. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
Pinacew : a Handbook of Firs and Pines. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Platonis Philetus, Notes by C. Badham, New edit. 
8vo., 38. 6d. 
Porter (J. L.), Giant Cities of Bashan. New edit. 
Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Price (G.), Forty Burglaries of 1863-4—-5. 8vo., 1s. 
= Rev. T.), Family Prayers. New edit. Feap., 
s. 6d. 
Realities. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Richardson (C.), Memorials of (The Street Preacher). 
New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Rogers (J. E. T.), History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England. 2 vols. 8vo., £2. 2s. 
Rosewarn, by C. Silvester. 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1.118.6d. 
Select Library of Fiction —Tim Burke, by C, Lever. 


Feap., 3s. 
Tilbury No-Go., by G. J. 

Whyte Melville. Feap., 2s. 

Scott (A. J.), Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

—— (SirW.), Waverly Novels. Newedit. Vol. XVII. 
Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Sir Owen Fairfax. By Author of ‘‘ Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby.” Svols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Smith (Dr. Southwood), The Divine Government. 
New edit. 8vo., 6s. 

Somerville (L.), Eros. Poems. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Spencer (C.), The Modern Gymnast. Fcap., 1s, 

Stigand (W.), Athenais; or, The First Crusade, Cr. 
8vo., 21s. 

Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. New 
edit. Feap., 5s. 

Swiss Pictures. Royal 8vo., 8s, 

sae (Jane), Contributions of Q. Q. New edit. 

cap., 2s. 6d. 

Webster (G.), A Skeleton Novel. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Wesley (Rev. 8.), Life of, by L. Tyerman. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Woodward (Rev. H.), Sermons. 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 








10s. 6d. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Four Lines and under ...... eaubieees qntecenecese eee 5 2 % 
Bach additional Lime ...............cc.cccccccsssceecs 00 6 
IIIT cll nniduinncecctnes betebveroeetcescesces $3380 
un sabedbedthieimnendiintehdnsnebeshiecebeseséeoenecconiees 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line, 





Advertisements should be addressed, ** Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence, 





Contunts or No. 305, May 5, 1866 :— 


Rzview oF Porrrics. 
The Reform Debate.—Austria, Prussia, and Italy.— 
The Hobgoblin Party.—Tea and Whisky Shops.— 
Is the Cholera Coming ?—Tidiness, ~—Disagreeable 
People,—Our University Letter. 

Tux “Loxrponw Rrvirw” Ixish Caurcn CommMIs- 

ston—No. XVIII. 

Fring Arts :— 
The Water-Colour Exhibitions. 
The Architectural Exbibition. 7 
Music.—The London Theatres in Parliament. 

ScrencE. 

Money anpd CoMMERCE. 

Ruvirws oF Booxs, 
Ten Years in Sar4wak—Victor Hugo’s Last Work. 
—Drafts on Memory.—The | vee of Baal in 
Israel.—The Treatment of the Imbecile.—Compara- 
tive Philology Made Easy.—The Scotch Bankruptcy 
Law.—The Magazines.— Short Notices. 

Professor Owen and the Darwinian Theory. 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w.c. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL 
MALL.—The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NOW 
OPEN. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors, 
Chairman—Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 

Esq. M.P. 

George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, E.C 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











O CAPITALISTS. — Miscellaneous 
Share Exchange. 


Lorpon Orricrs—31, Regent-street, 8.W. 
Mancuxgstse Orricrs—Royal Insurance Buildings. 
Established 1854. 


HANNAM’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for the 
current Month will be sent post free on application 
from either of the above Offices. It contains about 
two hundred distinct classes of Shares, many of them 
very great bargains, unattainable through any other 
channel; dividends may be safely secured, varying 
from 8 to 20 per cent. Address Messrs, W. Hannam 
& Co., Sharebrokers and Dealers, as above. 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
ARCHITECTS, and ANTIQUARIES.— Messrs. 
Cox & Wyman having had great experience in the 
production of every variety of Work relating to 
Archeology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Establishment affords special facilhties for the execution 
of this ciass of PRINTING, in the best style, with 
romptitude, and at moderate prices—COX & 
/YMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


A* M.A. WRANGLER, late Fellow 


and University Examiner, wiil be glad to accept 
a Tutorship or Professorship. The highest testimonia's 
as to character, ability and experience in the instruc- 
tion and management of Pupils.—Address, M.A. 
Urtanps, Exeter. / , 














ARRETT & CO., 9, Spring Gardens, 


Charing Cross, and 75, Old Broad-street, City 
have Debentures secured ona First-class Line, for sale, 


to pay nine per cent. Shares, Stocks, &c. 
or , &c., Bought and 











CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE —The Celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGE. 
RATORS, or Ice Safes, fitted with WATER-TANKS 
and FILTERS. Ice-Cream Machines, Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Wine Coolers, Ice Pyramid Stands for the 
table, Seltzogenes, Freezing Powders, and everything 
connected with Freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 
modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered in town for less than 1d. per lb., or forwarded 
any distance by goods train, in packages of 2s. 6d., 5s. 
9s., and upwards, without perceptible waste. Illus. 
trated price lists free. The company having no agents 
its ice, &., can only be obtained at the sole office, ‘ 


Wenuam Laxz Icz Company, 140, Strand, London. 




















Beis KINGDOM ALLIANOR 


FOR THE 


LEGISLATIVE SUPPRESSION OF THE LIQUOR. 


TRAFFIC. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ALLIANCE: 
Sir WALTER C. TREVELYAN, Baronet, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM, 


Sir William A’ Beckett, late Chief Justice of Victoria, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., Brayton, near Carlisle, 

Sir J.8. Forbes, Bart., Fettercairn, N.B. 

Sir G. B, Pechell, Bart., Millbrook, Southampton, 

Sir Robert Brisco, Bart., Crofton Hall, near igton 

Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart. f 

The Very Rev. F. Close, Dean of Carlisle, 

Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., J.P., Liverpool, 

William Euing, Eeq., Glasgow. 

Frederick Schwann, Esq., Huddersfield. 

The Rev. William M’Kerrow, D.D., Manchester, 

James Haughton, Esq., J.P., Dublin. 

The Rev. W. Urwick, D,D., Dublin. 

John Hope, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D., London. 

Edward Backhouse, Esq., Sunderland. 

Joseph Thorp, Esq., Halifax. 

John Priestman, Esq., Bradford, 

Thomas Clegg, Esq., Manchester. 

Joshaa Harvey, Esq., M.D., Youghal. 

John Cadbury, Esq., Birmingham. 

William Harvey, . J.P., Salford 

The Hon, and Rey. Teland Noel, Exton, Oakham, 

The Rey. Canon Jenkins, M.A., Liandaff. 

—" Chancellor Morgan, M.A., Macher, South 

Vales. 

Wilson Crewdson, Esq., Manchester. 

Peter Spence, Esq., Pendleton. 

Charles Jupe, Esq., Mere, Wilts. 

—— Pease, Esq., Darlington. 

The Rev. G. T. Fox, M.A., Durham, 

Robert Charleton, Esq., Bristol. 

The Rev. Prebendary Venn, Hereford. 

Joseph Crook, Esq., J.P., Bolton. 

Handel Cossham, Esq., Bristol. 

Wilfrid Lawson, Esq., Aspatria. 

Alex. Thomson, J.P., F.R.8., Banchory House, Aber- 

deen. 

Edward Vivian, Esq., M.A., J.P., Torquay. 

Benj. Whitworth, ‘tea. M.P., Manchester. 

Robert Heywood, Esq., J.P., Bolton. 

Edward Pease, Esq., Darlington. 

Rev. Wm. Mackenzie, M.A., Douglas, Isle of Man, 

The Rev. Wm. Arthur, M.A., London. 

George Tatham, Esq., Leeds. 

General T. P. Thompson, Blackheath, London, 

Wm. H. Darby, Esq., Brymbo, Wrexham, 

Richard Allen, Esq., Dublin. 

John Grubb Richardson, Esq., Moyallen. 

Rev. Dr. Morgan, Belfast. 

With upwards of Six Hundred Members of General 

Council, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE: 
William Harvey, Esq., J.P. 
TREASURER : 

William Armitage, Eaq. 
HONORARY SECRETARY : 

Samuel Pope, Esq. 
SECRETARY : 

Mr. Thomas H. Barker. 
ELECTORAL AND PARLIAMENTARY AGENT: 
Mr. James H. Raper. 
BANKERS: 

The National Provincial Bank of England. 
CENTRAL OFFICES: 

41, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
LONDON OFFICES AND DEPOT: 

335, Strand. 

OFFICIAL ORGAN: 

The Aliiance News, price 14. 





DECLARATION OF COUNCIL. 


1. That it is neither right nor politic for the evap 
affurd legal protection and sanction to avy t . 
system that tends to increase crime, to waste Ato 
national resources, to corrupt the social habits, am 
destroy the health and lives of the ple. att 

2. That the traffic in intoxicating bquors, a8 com! ai 
beverages, is inimical to the true interests of in of 
viduals, and destructive of the order and welfare 
society, and ought therefore to be rohibited. sation 

3. That the history and results of all past legis!s tbat 
in regard to the liquor traffic, abundantly Ce te r4 
it is impossible satisfactorily to limit or rest 
system so essentially mischievous in its tendencies, 

4. That no considerations of private gain of Pi’ 
revenue can justify the upbolding of oe and 
utterly wrong in principle, suicidal in po wy ting 
smastoete in results, as the tratlic im intox! 

iquors. : 

%. That the legislative prohibition of gta 
traffic is perfectly compatible with rational “ ~e 
and with all the claims of justice aud legitims 
merce. : + nor 

6. That the legislative suppression of oe 
traffic would be highly conducive to the develop 
of a progressive civilisation. 2 D- 

7. That, rising above class, sectarian, oF party to 
siderations, all good citizens should er intoxi- 
procure an enactment prohibiting the ss’e veh aid in 
cating beverages, as affording most efficien 
removing the appalling evil of intemperance. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 


ident. 
WALTER ©. TREVELYAN, Bart., Presider 





gp Pao 
Tuz ALtrancE VOLUNTARY OR PgrMissiv 


HIBITORY BIL. _ 
In order to attain the objects of the Alliance | ¢ 
General Council have resolved to promote & Pt with 8 
prohibitory measure, which proposal nated Kingdoms 
cordial acceptance in all parts of the Uni By this it i8 
especially amongst the working classes. hn ot 
not proposed to ask for an imperial enac 
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